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Forthcoming Events. 


OCTOBER 10. 
Insiitute of Metals :—Chairman’s address. 
tors in Solidification, ” by S. W. Smith. 


OCTOBER 11. 


“Some Fac- 


Tustitute of Metals (Sheffield Branch): Chairman’s 
address. ‘‘Some Notes on the Selection of Suitable 
Metals to Resist Corrosion,” by F. C. Robinson. 


Institute of British Foundrymen. 
OCTOBER 5. 
:—Presidential address, followed by an 
uss 
West PRiding "Yorkshire :—Presidential address 


and Paper by W. Taorn “Some Necessary Con- 
siderations on Starting an Bacinccring Foundry.” 


OCTOBER 19. 


Lancashire Branch (Burniey Section) : 
the session at Accrington. 
a Paper on “ The Cupola.” 


Set Your House in Order! 


One of the significant features of the Foundry 
Exhibition recently held in Diisseldorf was the 
way in which it was planned and carried out to 
illustrate a central idea, that idea _ being 
embodied in the motto: ‘‘ Sparsame Wirtschaft 
im Giesserei Betrieb.’’ This was officially trans- 
lated as ‘‘ Economy in Foundry Practice,’’ and 
the translation was sufficiently accurate and 
serviceable. But it might also be translated less 
literally yet with a closer approximation to 
the object in view as ‘‘ Founders, set your house 
in order!’ It is interesting for the British 
founder to consider in what outstanding ways his 
German confrére is engaged in carrying out this 
injunction, and how far we have anything to 
learn from him. It may be remarked in 
parenthesis that the Exhibition, when studied 
in conjunction with the actual conduct of found- 
ing in Germany, proved to be a fair and repre- 
sentative display. Striking above everything 
else was the importance attached to testing, and 
the extent to which methods of testing are 
applied to the product at every step of the way. 
Another of the numerous mottoes, in this case 
displayed on the wall in one of the rooms in the 
technical section of the Exhibition, ran roughly 


—First meeting of 
H. Poole will read 


thus:-—‘‘ No certainty without testing ’’—to 
which we might appropriately add:—‘‘ No 


advance without certainty.’’ The high level of 
quality to be observed in all products was 
evidence of the high degree of control that is 
commonly exercised in the German foundry. The 
work and the knowledge of the experts may not 
be seriously in advance of the work and know- 
ledge of our own experts—the point is at least 
open to discussion—but the general level is much 


higher, and the available knowledge is much 
more widely disseminated. There is, further, a 
great willingness to ‘‘ take a chance ’’ on a new 


development. In this country innovations are 
frowned upon until their value has been proved 
several times over, or until external circum- 
stances make a change of some kind inevitable. 
In Germany it appears that a new development 
is adopted as soon as it displays any reasonable 
prospect of affording results. Apart from the 
whole question of technical development and 


control, the German fovnding industry, in 
common with industry in general in that 
country, presents an _ edifying example of 

getting together.’’ Combination and_ the 
type of re-organisation known as “‘ rationalisa- 
tion ’’ is a commonplace, and in addition there 


is a powerful manufacturers’ association. Those 
who have been impressed by the exhibition or by 
reports of it must bear in mind that it is no 
mushroom growth, but the outward and visible 
sign of an organisation sixty years old, that 
has in turn absorbed and developed a_ large 
number of different activities, to the great 
benefit both of those activities and of its 
members. Lack of technical control and _ indi- 
vidualism carried to the point of incoherence are 
two of the greatest weaknesses of the British 
foundry trade, and they must serve as an excuse 
and an explanation for the stress that has been 
laid upon the very pertinent lessons of the 
German foundry exhibition. 


Industrial Management. 


It is insufficiently realised that any develop- 
ment destined for the improvement of the 
foundry industry originate in the minds of a 
person or persons occupying executive positions. 
Thus, all the present attempts for the rational- 
isation of industry represent a mental revolution 
actuating and reacting in various degrees of 
intensity upon the whole body of executives in 
industry. But, like every social revolution, there 
must be an ideal, and in this particular instance 
it is dual in character. Primarily, there is the 
incentive to increased profits, and secondly—a 
natural result—increased wages. Whilst we 
have postulated that the second is a rider of 
the first, the actual end in view is infinitely 
wider. They were indicated in Mr. Gardom’s 
particularly inspiring presidential address to the 
London Section of the I.B.F., and_ include 
a minimisation of manual effort and _ better 
working conditions generally. The whole of this 
subject can be best crystallised by a realisation 
that we—both employer and employee—are all 
in the same ship. This is a better metaphor 
than taking the desert island as a base for argu- 
ment on social development, because industry 
demands leadership and is fraught with dangers. 
It brings out the necessity of attention to 
details, orderliness and discipline. 

This week and last we have derived a good 
deal of pleasure in preparing an article on the 
Morris foundries. It is Britain’s most complete 
attempt at the mechanisation of a foundry. We 
can well imagine the owners of jobbing foundries 
regarding such an establishment as being beyond 
their dreams. We feel we could state categori- 
cally the reasons they will advance, but the 
special interest of the industry in the creating 
in the foundry, is not its concrete culmination, 
but rather must it be a parallelism with the 
mental make-up of those who formulated it. 

Before the foundations were cut, cognisance 
was taken of the minimisation of arduous labour ; 
of adequate heating and ventilation; of the 
elimination of fumes and gases from hot moulds; 
of wastage (by reclaiming sand, by protecting 
roof gutters from cupola dust, by inserting 
springs in conveyors to prevent core breakage, 
by eliminating sliding motion when storing cores, 
by standardising blacking mixtures, and many 
other small details); and of future extensions 
These features represent the modern trend to be 
associated with enlightened management, and as 
such they must reverberate throughout the whole 
of the industry. 
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Correspondence. 


[We accept no responsibility for the statements 
made or the opinions expressed by our corre- 
spondents. | 


“ Brackelsberg” Rotary Melting Furnace. 
To the Editor of Tar Founpry Trape Journat. 


Sir,—As suggested by you, I wrote to 
Messrs. Berg & Company and asked them to let 
me have a comparison between the cost of work- 
ing:—(1) a modern cupola, incorporating 
special features, and (2) a ‘ Brackelsberg ”’ 
furnace, in respect of ‘‘ free on trucks, direct 
costs of good castings.”’ 

[ am to-day advised by them that if the cost 
for 10 tons manufactured in this cupola furnace 
is ‘*x ”’ or 100, the cost of 10 tons manufactured 
in a Brackelsberg ’’ furnace is ‘‘ x ”’ (or 100) 
minus 20. In other words, the saving with a 
‘** Brackelsberg *’ furnace would be 20 per cent. 
These figures, however, do not take into account 
the actual improvement in quality. The chief 
value of the ‘* Brackelsberg ’’ furnace is, to my 
mind, always the much higher quality of the 
material it produces._-Yours, etc., 

R. 
(Gossett & Son, Lim1tep). 
110, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
September 28, 1929. 


Testing the Quality of Grey-Iron Test-Pieces. 

To the Editor of Tue Founpry Trape Journat. 

Sir,—Your issue of September 19 has nearly 
a page occupied by a letter from Mr. J. Shaw, of 
Southsea. My friends have begged me to reply, 
so here goes. In no way am [I interested in 
testing the quality of test-pieces; what I require 
is to test the quality of castings going into ser- 
vice. Mr. Shaw begins by saying that my con- 
tribution to the test-bar discussion is ‘‘ the fine 
edge of nothing whittled down to a point.” 
Evidently he speaks with feeling after writing 
so much in an attempt to sit upon that point. 
Perhaps this practical experience of Euclid will 
demonstrate to him why the B.E.S.A. specifica- 
tion and the Frémont test are like parallel 
lines. Later, Mr. Shaws refers to me as the 
‘High Priest of Perlit.’”” How nice to have 
friends saying what one cannot say oneself. He 
describes as ‘ grotesque and ridiculous’’ the 
cutting of test-bars out of the heads of castings. 
Certainly he has my sympathy if the heads are 
as filthy as he describes; mine are not, so why 
should [ worry? He says I ‘‘ pose as represent- 
ing unbiassed opinion.’’ Oh, no; I do not pose, 
but do it. Then he states that certain “ active 
members ’’ have done work which is “ surely a 
greater compliment to the French proposal than 
mere lip service.’’ The compliment was so great 
that the French rose as one man to have a row 
about it. Before the Committee and in public I 
strove to eliminate the stronger portions of this 
“compliment to the French proposals.’’ What 
was the result of my efforts in both places is 
known to Mr. Shaw. He then exclaims: “If I 
could persuade Mr. Young to vacate his pedestal 
in mid-channel.’’ Not I, for it would be just 
my luck to land at Southsea. In future letters 
Mr. Shaw might well omit altogether the subject 
of test-pieces and confine his remarks entirely to 
that of my illustrious self. You, Mr. Editor, 
could publish them under ‘“‘ Society Gossip,’’ or 


open a snappy item entitled ‘‘ Foundry 
Failures,’’ ‘‘ Blow-holes,’’ or something of that 
kind. I would neither feel hurt nor be hurt, 


and Mr. Shaw would remain, as ever, the re- 
spected and good old friend of—Yours, etc., 
Horace J. Younc. 
3, Central Buildings, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 
September 30, 1929. 
[We publish this letter well knowing that our 


two correspondents are the best of personal 
friends.—Ep., F.T.J.’’] 
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The Late Mr. H. Cole-Estep. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. H. 
Cole-Estep, vice-president of the Penton Pub- 
lishing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
occurred last Monday in his home _ town, 


from a heart attack. Mr. Estep was born 
about 40 years ago at Seattle, on the 
Pacific coast of America, and was a Uni- 


versity-trained engineer. However, early in 
his career he was attracted to technical 
journalism, and joined the staff of our American 
contemporary, ‘‘ The Foundry.’’ About 1919 he 
was appointed Kuropean manager for his 
company, and for the next five years made his 
headquarters in London. His charming person- 
ality and great tact soon endeared him to his 
colleagues in the British foundry industry. He 
was an extremely active member of the Institute 
of British Foundrymen, and he valued extremely 
highly his election to the London Section 
Council. He was a man of high ideals, and, 
starting otf with the premise that no country 


THe LATE Mr. Core-Estep. 


has a monopoly of brains, he created, with the 
help of Mr. Ronceray in France, Mr. Ropsy in 
Belgium, Dr. Werner in Germany, Signor 
Vansetti in Italy and Mr. Stubbs in England, 
a co-operative movement for the regular 
exchange of technical information by means of 
the presentation of Papers in each country by 
foreign nationals. More than a hundred contri- 
butions have now been made, forming in them- 
selves a striking addition to scientific literature. 
On his return, Mr. Estep was made vice-presi- 
dent of his company. Only last summer he re- 
visited London to participate in the Inter- 
national Conference, and his knowledge of the 
British and their customs made him an ideal 
liaison officer. 

By the death of Mr. Cole-Estep the British 
foundry industry has lost its unofficial consul in 
the United States, whilst we personally one of 
our best friends. To Mrs. Estep and his young 
son we tender our deepest sympathy—a feeling 
that will be reflected throughout the whole of the 
British foundry industry. 


Company of Founders. 


At a court meeting of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Founders the following were elected for 
the year ensuing:—Mr. H. Hughes, Master; 
Mr. R. Warner, Upper Warden; and Mr. J. A. 
Fayolor, Under Warden. 


OcToBER 5, 1929. 


Random Shots. 


The importance of the human touch at a 


specialised or technical exhibition was plainly 
demonstrated at the Shipping, Engineering and 


Machinery Exhibition this year by the keen 
interest taken in Miss England. As a rule, 


this business of the human touch is exploited 


far too little on such occasions, perhaps on the 
principle that it is beneath the dignity of a 
serious exhibition. . . . The result is a great loss 
of potential interest on the part of the 
generality. And, after all, the generality do in 
the long run constitute the purchasing public, 
even if it be at several removes, and their 
interest has its value... . 


* * * 


From the point of view of the founder this 
exhibition affords a truly magnificent display of 
castings, but its interest to us would be very con- 
siderably greater if the engineers would tell us 
something about the quality and character of the 


cast iron used in their production. . . . Our 
interest would then be a matter of real 
significance. 

* * 


1 was interested to see elsewhere in this journal 
a few weeks ago some remarks in praise of the 
British artisan. It so happened that during my 
recent visit to Germany I was in conversation 
with a German foundryman who had had con- 
siderable experience of foundry labour both in 
his own country and in ours. I expressed myself 
of the view that in many respects we have a 
great deal to learn from the German founder. 
‘* Ah,’’ said my companion, ‘‘ but we have not 
your workmen.’’ He went on to explain that 
while the German workman could be taught to 
do any given job extremely well, he was, as a 
rule, almost entirely lacking in the mental alert- 
ness and adaptability that we find here. I am 
inclined to think, from what I have seen and 
heard, that he suffers from the single-track mind. 
[ mean by this that no matter how highly 
trained he is in one particular field that train- 
ing does not help him in any other field. This 
is not meant to apply to men of genius and 
ability, but to the average. 


* * * 


An unkind friend points out that when I wrote 
a little while since of the frequent appearance 
of ‘‘ foundry workers ’’ in obituary notices, I 
might fairly have added ‘‘ and in police court 
reports.”’ I would be the last to cast aspersions 
on the good character of ‘‘ bona fide ’’ foundry- 
men, but it seems to be a custom with doubtful 
persons of the male sex to say ‘‘ employed in an 
iron foundry ’’ when in doubt. Just as doubt- 
ful persons of the female sex are invariably 
actresses—another slur upon a _ worthy pro- 
fession! I give you the observation for what it 


is worth—but my own experience certainly bears’ 


it out! 
* * * 


I seem to remember that I promised you some 
yarns, and that owing to the German trip and 
all I had to say about it I have not as yet kept 
my word. In view of the fact that the 
banqueting season is upon us, I had better do 
something about it. This one is not new, but 
it is worth repeating. An Irish soldier who 
wanted leave asked for it on the ground that 
his wife had written demanding his help with 
the spring-cleaning. The officer, who knew 
Paddy’s little ways, said: ‘‘ Well, I’m sorry, 
but your wife has written to me too, asking me 
not to give you leave because you are such a 
nuisance with the spring-cleaning!’’ To which 
Paddy, departing in disgust: ‘‘ There’s two liars 
in this company, and I’m one of them! ”’ 
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Progress. 


At the opening meeting held on September 28 
the East Midlands Branch of the Institute 
of British Foundrymen, Mr. J. Lucas, of 
Loughborough, delivered his Presidential address, 
in the course of which he said: 

Mr. PemMBertoN AND GENTLEMEN,—- 

In the first place | wish to thank you for the 
confidence you have placed in me, in electing me 
to the Presidential chair of this important 
Branch, and I trust that when the present session 
is ended we all shall have something to look 
back upon with pride and satisfaction, and more 
to look forward to. The outstanding feature of 
the foundry life during the past summer has been 
the unqualified success of the International Con- 
vention in London, with the accompanying 
Foundry Trades Exhibition. 

At the annual meeting of the Institute we saw 
our friend, Mr. S. H. Russell, hand over the 
reins of office to his successor, Mr. Wesley 
Lambert, and your Branch Council at a subse- 
quent meeting, by a unanimous vote, recorded its 
appreciation of the able and dignified way in 
which Mr. Russell had occupied the Presidential 
chair during his term of office. 

The East Midlands Branch had the privilege 
of entertaining the overseas delegation when 
they visited Derby, and I should be guilty of 
neglect did I fail to mention the excellent 
services and organising ability which the secre- 
tary, Mr: Bunting, very ably and_ willingly 
rendered on that occasion. 


A Review of Foundry Progress. 

There are in life two essential movements, 
one progressive, the other retrograde. We can- 
not reach a spot and there remain with safety. 
We must either move forward or backward. 

The cloth of which our forbears’ garments were 
made was laboriously woven by hand, the weavers 
working from early till late. Now huge power- 
driven looms weave the cloth from which our 
garments are made. Our forbears had to be 
content with hand-made shoes, clumsy and ill- 
fitting, to-day boots and shoes of every con- 
ceivable shape and size are made by a series of 
machines. My great-grandfather travelled up 
and down the country by the old stage-coach, 
and many incidents on the road have been 
handed down to us; to-day travelling by train or 
car is quite commonplace, while even a journey 
by air is no novelty. These represent progress 
almost revolutionary in method, and result. Can 
the same be said of our foundries to-day ? 

Go into many of our jobbing foundries and you 
will find patterns being moulded on exactly the 
same lines as in our forefathers’ time, yet is it 
not a remarkable fact that our jobbing foundries 
are called upon to produce many castings of 
which the specialised and standard machines are 
built up. Is it not evident, therefore, that the 
jobbing side of our moulding has not much 
progress to show. 

True, some progress has been made with the 
various types of moulding machines, and useful 
features introduced, but these are intended for 
repetition work where large numbers are made 
off the one pattern, and where it becomes quite 
economical to spend a lot of money on making 
a pattern plate suitable for use on the machine, 
but quite prohibitive where the number of cast- 
ings required is small. 

Again, even with the introduction of the most 
modern moulding machines, undercut portions 
and intricate parts have to be taken care of 
by the introduction of cores. Woe betide the 
foundryman who is not alive to this fact, he may 
have a rude awakening when he finds that what 
has been saved in moulding has been absorbed 
in core-making and extra fettling. 

Further, however accurate pattern making 
may be, or moulding boxes true, and pin holes 
perfect, to start with, before very long some- 


of 


thing happens to give overlapping joints a con- 
stant trouble with present day moulding machine 
practice. 

The recent exhibition showed many excellent 
varieties of machines, but all are still limited to 
the plain single joint, and require in every case 
the use of a pattern plate. The introduction 
of really efficient core-making machines is also 
much overdue. It appears that the designers of 
our present day moulding machines stick to the 
same old groove, and are content to cater for 
only those foundries which are fortunate enough 
to have large quantities of castings to make 
off the same pattern, while what is wanted is 
something that will supply the needs of the small 
jobbing foundries, with the ones and twos off, 
where the mounting of the pattern would be a 
prohibitive cost. 

My view is, and I feel I share the feelings of 
many others, that something quite revolutionary 
is required. We pride ourselves that we are 
living in a mechanised age, but where is the 
man with such an inventive genius who will give 
the foundry a machine, or series of machines, 
that will make the odd side take hold of the 
pattern, ram the sand round it, make the joint, 
ram the top, open the mould, draw the pattern, 
without the aid of pattern plates, and other 
special pattern making so necessary to the 
present day moulding machine? 

When one considers the modern shoe-making 
machines, how every conceivable operation is 
performed with wonderful skill and accuracy, or 
a modern chain-making plant, where the chain 
links are bent over and threaded through each 
other with almost human-like fingers, surely it is 
not too much to look forward to the day when 
a machine with mechanised fingers handling the 
pattern, a feeder conveying the sand, with a 
series of peen-rammers packing the sand round 
the patterns, will be commonplace in our jobbing 
foundries. Can we not visualise a jobbing 
foundry with a row of such machines of varying 
capacity, the moulders all standing up to their 
work, the finished moulds being taken away to a 
pouring place and the whole foundry floor neat 
and clean. It could then be said that our 
foundries had showed progress equivalent to that 
of any other industry. 


Melting and Metals. 


We still stick to the old-fashioned cupola with 
all its uncertainties, it so far having proved the 
most economical for melting grey iron, but a re- 
arrangement of the tuyeres giving a better dis- 
tribution of the blast, whereby the charges are 
to a certain extent pre-heated and resulting in 
a considerable saving of coke together with a 
uniform heat of metal throughout the blow, is 
now an accomplished fact. 

Now what of the iron we use; if I put the 
question to you, Is all well? I think you would 
hesitate before replying in the affirmative. We 
have around us numerous metallurgists and 
chemists ready to offer their services to the 
foundrymen, while the numbers of patent 
medicines guaranteed to cure every ill known 
and unknown in the metal are too numerous to 
outline. All the same, the increased usefulness 
and advantages to be gained by close working 
with the metallurgist must not be overlooked. 
We even find ourselves that it is necessary to 
resort to chills or denseners to make sure that 
heavy sections of castings are solid. 

Why all this? We often come across some 
parts of an old beam engine or some large fly 
wheel in our outside scrap in which the metal is 
distinctly solid throughout. We buy our pig- 
iron to certain specified analyses, we mix to 
analysis, and yet we find faults recurring, and 
we wonder why. When discussing this point 


with a friend who is running a small foundry 
on his own account and is producing some very 
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good work, speaking of a certain brand of pig- 
iron, he said the analysis may be all right but 
the metal won’t mix. I thought that was a very 
apt description of the foundrymen’s present 
difficulties with molten iron. 

When reflecting on all this one wonders 
whether the modern blast-furnace plants are 
really giving us iron as good as in the old days, 
when patent medicines were unknown, metal- 
lurgists not born, and denseners a dream. 

Apprentice Training. 

I cannot complete my remarks this evening 
without referring to the question of the training 
of foundry apprentices, and hope that before 
long the report of the Government Committee 
set up to advise on the provision of further and 
improved facilities for the technical education of 
engineering apprentices, covering the foundry, 
will soon be available, and prove an incentive to 
youths of good education to embark in our trade. 

There does appear to be good hope of the 
existing difficulty in this respect being remedied, 
and I hope that the advice tendered by our own 
institution to the Committee in this respect will 
be found embodied in the new proposals, and 
strongly supported, much better supported than 
hitherto by the members of our institution with 
a view to remedying the present deficiencies in 
that respect. 

Time forbids me to mention other matters in 
the foundry industry, but if these few words 
with the suggestions thrown out helps in foundry 
progress only a little the time spent in the 
compilation of the address will not have been 
wasted. 


An po to London Foundry 


Owners. 


At the International Foundry Trades Exhibi- 
tion, held in London last June, we heard of a 
large number of foundry owners express their 
surprise and admiration at the magnificent 
facilities available at the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute for the teaching of foundry 
technique. Thus it is not pleasant to hear from 
Mr. Geo. Patchin, the Principal of that world- 


renowned college, that there is a dearth of 
foundry students again this autumn. We can- 


not too strongly urge London district foundry 
employers to see that the younger personnel in 
their establishments are enrolled at the earliest 
possible moment. We have assured ourselves 
that the type of training available is of the best 
and most useful type. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. A. F. Gibbs, a vice-president of the 
London Branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, is one of the lecturers in the 
foundry section. 


American Foundrymen’s 
Association. 


The annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association was 
held at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, on 
September 12, and the new officers elected at 
the Chicago convention were installed. These 
are: President, Fred Erb, president, Erb-Joyce 
Foundry Company, Detroit; vice-president, 
N. K. B. Patch, secretary, Lumen Bearing Com- 
pany, Buffalo; directors: F. J. Lanahan, presi- 
dent, Fort Pitt Malleable lron Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Harold F. Falk, vice-president and works 
manager, the Falk Corporation, Milwaukee; 
Arnold Lenz, manager of the Grey Iron Foundry 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company, Saginaw, 
Mich., and Delos H. Wray, Henry Wray & Son, 
incorporated, Rochester, N.Y. 

Plans were made for the next annual con- 
vention and exhibition, which will be held in 
Cleveland from May 12 to 16. It was decided 
to have as an additional feature of the exhibit 
a large technical and educational exhibit. 
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Official Report of the Test Bar 
Committee of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. 


Presented to the International Foundry Congress. 

During the vear the Committee devoted much 
time to a consideration of the ** Frémont ”’ 
shear test. 

One important question had to be kept in 
mind: Could the ‘‘Frémont’’ shear test result be 
converted into tons per sq. in. tensile? The 
following is briefly the finding of this Committee. 

The ‘‘ Frémont ’’ test-piece is trepanned from 
the casting by means of a hollow drill, and it 
has been found that the piece is never quite 
round nor true to size. 

The 0.22-in. dia. piece is too small tor con- 
cordant results under all conditions. Pearce, 
with samples taken from the end of a <-in. by 
l-in. bar that were 0.22 in. dia., obtaimed 12.6 
tons, 11.65 tons and 13.4 tons. From the same 
bar and the same positions, but with the sample 
0.5 in. dia., the results were 17.3 tens, 17.7 
tons and 16.8 tons, an increase of 25 per cent. 
over the small 0.22-in. samples. Jolley’s 
figures show some very similar results. If the 
0.5-in. dia. is adopted, the size of the hole needed 
for the trepanning drill would be seriously 
objected to by some engineers, besides the diffi- 
culty of breaking these large pieces off without 
damage. On Jolley’s machine (which is the 
nearest approach to perfection with its hardened 
and ground slides) one sample registered 21.7 
tons; on Cameron’s and B.C.I.R.A. (which are 
alike and of the pattern adopted in America) 
it gave 16.22 tons and 17.15 tons respectively. 
It was also noted at the B.C.I.R.A., if the edge 
of the shear tongue was used, a further drop of 
about 3 tons was recorded. All the above objec- 
tions might be overcome by standardisation and 
short periodic examination of the machine. 

Jolley, over a period of 12 months, cast bars 
14 in. by 1 in. by 1 in., some “ cast on” and 
others ‘cast off.’’ From each bar transverse, 
tensile and 0.5-in. shear tests were made. It 
was found that ratio of shear to tensile varied 
from 1.37 to 1.84, which means that a 10-ton 
tensile might show either 13.7 tons or 18.4 tons 
per sq. in.; Pearce’s ratio of shear to tensile on 
14 different bars of varying composition was 1.07 
to 1.92; Hyde’s ratio (on two mixtures) varied 
from 1.2 to 1.42; Shaw obtained from 0.99 on a 
turbine mixture to 1.91 with a high-phusphorus 
high-C.C. mixture; whilst Cameron’s ratio on 
six mixtures varied frem 1.04 to 1.17, the bars 
being cast 7 in. dia., with the tensile 0.564 in. 
dia. and shear 0.5 in. dia. 

In every case, both here in the United States 
and also in Prof. Siegle’s Paper given in Paris in 
1923, the highest ratio of the shear over the 
tensile occurs when the tensile result is low, due 
to either peor or unsuitable composition. In 
each of the samples just quoted that holds good. 
Jolley, with 9.5 tons tensile, has a shear of 17 
tons. With 20.5 tons tensile the shear is 28 tons. 
Pearce, with 9.8 tons tensile, registers 18.7 tons 
shear. The same applies to the ratio between 
shear and transverse. The position from which 
the piece is trepanned is vital in some cases. 
With a somewhat soft mixture, Hyde found that 
a j-in. sample taken from the middle of a 2-in. 
by l-in. section registered 3 tons less than two 
others taken on each side. 


For these reasons, the Committee advised the 
Council to oppose the shear test and feels that 
to adopt the shear test would be a retrograde 
step. 

Conclusions. 


(1) It is difficult in the laboratory, and would 
be next to impossible in practice, to obtain a 
true test-piece; (2) only a_ perfect testing 
machine and perfect conditions could get an 
accurate result; (3) using such small test-pieces 
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causes any irregularity in the test-piece itself, 
or in the testing machine, to be unduly mag- 
nified in the result; (4) enlarging the size of the 
test-piece would improve this latter trouble, 
but, alternatively, would damage the casting 
from which the test-piece is trepanned, and (5) 
the Committee has proved conclusively that no 
constant ratio exists between the shear value and 
the tensile value of the cast irons of commerce. 


Tests on a Hydraulic Fettling Plant.* 


By Pror. U. Louse, Hamburg. 


[Eztract.] 


The writer first of all gave a preliminary dis- 
cussion and description of the process elaborated 
by Director Carl Sipp, of Mannheim, for clean- 
ing castings with a jet of water at high pressure 
forced through small-diameter nozzles which are 
placed directly on the castings to be fettled. The 
description was accompanied by lantern-slides 
showing the plant supplied by the Badische 
Maschinenfabrik, Durlach. The actual tests 
were carried out on a similar machine installed 
at the foundries of Messrs. Lanz, of Mannheim. 

The tests were first of all directed to ascer- 
taining the flows obtained from the 3, 5, 6, 5, 
8, 5 and 12 millimetre nozzles used at the ser- 
vice pressures of 284, 500, 640 and 1,066 Ibs. / 
sy. in. The results obtained were plotted as 
curves, which showed that it is best to use the 
smaller-diameter nozzles with a view to obtaining 
a low consumption of water. 

Further tests were then carried out to ascer- 
tain the times taken for fettling at different 
pressures and with nozzles of different bores, the 
results again being plotted as curves. The best 
times obtained were those where higher pressures 
and small-bore nozzles were used. The best 
figure was obtained with a nozzle of 7 mm. 
(0.275 in.) bore. 


In order to ascertain how much sand was re- 
moved from a casting in a given time, a number 
of castings were weighed before and after being 
fettled. ‘To take one example: a crankcase cast- 
ing weighed 520 kg. (1,144 lbs.) before fettling, 
and 170 kg. (374 lbs.) after fettling, while the 
weight of the core-grid removed at the same 
time was 32 kg. (704 lbs.). The fettling opera- 
tion took 42 min. In this period, 318 kg. 
(700 lbs.) of moulding material were removed, 
or 7.6 kg. (164 lbs.) per min. Tests were also 
made to ascertain the fettling times in terms of 
the nature of the moulding material. Mould- 
ing boxes were rammed out with ordinary mould- 
ing sand, lean core-sand, and fat’ core- 
sand, and then treated with the different nozzles 
and at different hydraulic pressures. The times 
were found to vary considerably. Ordinary 
moulding sand took the shortest time, ‘‘ lean ”’ 
core-sand approximately 1.8 times as long, and 
‘“‘ fat ’’ core-sand about 1.5 times as long as the 
leaner sand. 

Oil-sand cores treated with the 5-mm. (0.196- 
in.) bore nozzle and a pressure of 1,066 lbs. were 
washed out as cleanly as the moulding sands. 

The ‘‘ wet’ fettling method is thus suitable 
for any moulding material. High pressures, 
probably up to 200 Atm. (2,840 lbs.), and small- 
bore nozzles (0.236 in. to 0.275 in.) should be 
used. The method gives considerably curtailed 
times for fettling, and hence reduced wages for 
the job, especially where large-dimension castings 
having a number of complicated cores have to 
be fettled. There will be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing savings of 40 per cent. and more, depending 
on the nature of the castings treated. One 
marked advantage of the wet fettling process 
is that the dust, which is so detrimental to 
health, is completely eliminated. 


* A Paper read before the 59th Annual General Meeting of the 
German Ironfounders Employers Federation, held at Diisseldorf 
from September 4 to 7, 1929. 
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Study of South African Foundry 


Sands. 


Prominent among the points made recently | 
Dr. Vernon Bosman, in his report* on the en- 
gineering industry in South Africa, was the 
necessity for the careful study of foundry sands, 
such as are available in that country. Every 
foundryman knows that successful work depends 
very largely upon the quality of his sand mix- 
ture, and’ it must be confessed that at prese:t 
the composition of the mixtures used by the 
industry is very largely empirical, the result of 
trial and error. 

During the late war, a search was made by 
Britain, almost throughout the world, for sup- 
plies of good foundry sand, and Sir Thomas 
Holland, the President of the British Associa- 
tion, when in Johannesburg this month, related 
that the finest sample received from anywhere 
was labelled Johannesburg. Unfortunately, the 
point of origin is not now known, and a search 
among the shale outcrops of the Rand failed to 
disclose a similar high-grade material. The 
point which emerges in this, as it does in so 
many of this country’s mineral assets, is that 
we have some of the world’s best materials, if we 
can only be sure of their whereabouts. 

Foundry sand has been brought to Johannes- 
burg for local use from points as distant as the 
Sundays River and even farther off. Report 
and trial have suggested a thoroughly sound 
material, and it has been thought desirable to 
pay fairly heavily for sand that could be im- 
plicitly relied upon. On the other hand, there 
is little reason to doubt that equally good 
material could be procured from points much 
closer at hand. The various comparatively smal! 
units of the industry, however, cannot afford to 
employ a research worker to search the country 
for suitable sands and to experiment with them 
until he secures an optimum result. They have 
obviously got some satisfactory mixture, noc 
necessarily the most economical, of course, which 
gives good results in practice, or they would not 
have busy foundries. 

It might be suggested to Dr. Bosman that 
rather than castigate South African foundrymen 
for their empirical habits, the result not of lack 
of technical knowledge and ability, but of money 
to play with, he should endeavour to procure, 
through the Board of Trade and Industries, the 
assistance of the Geological Survey and possibly 
of the Soils Division of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and so to get together some useful and 
authentic information on the materials adjacent 
tu various engineering centres which are suit- 
able for use in the foundry. It is true that 
the Union Geological Survey is understaffed and 
overworked. Pleas for its expansion have been 
made on many occasions. Perhaps the South 
African Government is unable to see the great 
value of the Survey’s work to this country, be- 
cause it cannot be assessed at any moment in 
pounds, shillings and pence. This matter of 
foundry sands is surely an instance of direct 
economic benefit to an important industry, which 
might lead to a small increase in the annual 
appropriations for the Survey, possibly to the 
general benefit of its present labours as well. 
In any case, we feel sure, says the ‘‘ South 
African Engineer,’ that much useful informa- 
tion will already have been secured and placed 
on record, bearing directly on the matter under 
discussion, by both the Survey and the Soils 
Division, and this would merely require sifting 
and co-ordinating to furnish a useful basis for 
the suggested inquiry. Perhaps Dr. Bosman will 
take the hint and see what can be done. 


* See FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL, September 5, 1929, page 178. 
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Application of Pulverised Coal to Metallurgica 


Furnaces. 


IMPORTANT SAVINGS EFFECTED IN HEATING IRON AND STEEL. 


in the course of a Paper on * Pulverised 
Coal in Steel Furnaces read by Mr. 
©. RENKIN before the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers at the annual meet- 
ing and exhibition, held in Pittsburgh, U.S.A., 
the author referred to the fact that there have 
heen approximately 200 pulverised-coal plants in- 
stalled in connection with the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the United States. These pulverised- 
coal plants supply fuel to about 2,500 furnaces 
of the following types: (1) Puddling and bushel- 
ling furnaces; (2) wrought-iron pile and faggot- 
heating furnaces; (3) ingot, slab, billet and rod- 
heating furnaces; (4) forge-heating furnaces; 
(5) rail-reheating furnaces; (6) continuous heat- 
ing furnaces; (7) open-hearth furnaces; (8) sheet 
and pair furnaces; (9) open and box annealing 
furnaces, and (10) malleable-iron-melting fur- 
naces. 

Some of the particular furnace applications 
are discussed briefly under the following 
heads :— 

Blast Furnaces. 

Considerable work has been done in the blast- 
furnace branch of the industry, but difficulty 
has been encountered in getting the pulverised 
coal to burn and not to precipitate. It has 
been found possible to feed the pulverised coal 
directly into the proper part of the blast fur- 
nace, thus overcoming, it is believed, the 
mechanical difficulties which have heretofore pre- 
vented proper injection of the coal. Introduc- 
tion of fuel having a known analysis directly 
at the melting zone will, no doubt, prove a dis- 
tinct advantage in correcting errors in mix im- 
mediately, instead of after some hours, as in 
present practice. 

Air Furnaces. 

There are many malleable-iron plants in which 
the melting is done with pulverised coal, and 
the furnaces for such fuel have been developed 
to a very high stage of efficiency. In the plant 
which holds the fuel-ratio record of the United 
States, 3.8 lbs. of iron are melted with each 
pound of pulverised coal fed to the furnace, or 
7,430,700 B.T.U. in the fuel to each 2,000 Ibs. 
of iron melted. The proximate analysis of the 
coal used at this plant is: Volatile matter, 34.8 
per cent. ; fixed carbon, 59.0; ash, 5.5; moisture, 
0.7; sulphur, separately determined, less than 
1.0 per cent. In addition to the exceptionally 
good fuel ratio secured by fine grinding and 
proper drying, combined with an efficient burner 
arrangement, there has been noticed a decided 
improvement in the elimination of carbon and 
sulphur additions to the bath. Practically all 
air used for combustion of pulverised coal in 
this industry is at atmospheric temperature, and 
the present rapid development of suitable air 
heaters, using the furnace waste gases as a heat- 
ing medium, will greatly assist in further reduc- 
tion of fuel consumed. 


Open-Hearth Furnaces. 

Owing to the early difficulties encountered with 
pulverised coal and the high state of develop- 
ment of these furnaces for gaseous and liquid 
fuels, there has been little incentive to push 
pulverised coal as a fuel for open-hearth work. 
However, the experience of plants operating 
with pulverised coal shows that this fuel can be 
used successfully and with a considerable saving 
compared with oil, natural gas, or town gas. 
Open-hearth plants, which have been using pul- 
verised coal, report successful operation with fuel 
consumption ranging from 450 Ibs. to 600 Ibs. 
of coal for each ton of steel. The Eastern Steel 
Company’s plant at Pottstown, Pa., has found 
that a coal having a higher ash content can 


be used, by grinding more uniformly and better 
drying. 

Early troubles with chequers becoming clogged 
and deleterious additions of sulphur, as well as 
ash, to the bath prevented the proper advance of 
this fuel. It has, however, been found that 
these difficulties were mainly caused by improper 
preparation of the fuel. By getting the coal 
pulverised so that a sufficient percentage will 
pass through a 100-mesh screen, with the mini- 
mum amount of impalpable powder, the sulphur 
and ash do not precipitate on the bath, but are 
carried over into the slag pockets at ends of 
furnace. 

By elimination of chequer bricks and the sub- 
stitution of simple arches, it is possible to secure 
sufficient preheat in the combustion air and get 
better control of the furnace. It is predicted 
that within the next few years open-hearth fur- 
naces will be developed which will utilise finely- 
pulverised coal at a fuel consumption of 400 Ibs. 
or less per ton of steel melted. 


Reheating Furnaces. 

Many installations of hearth-type side-door 
furnaces, both in single-end-reverberatory and 
double-end-reversing design, are giving excellent 
results. Generally speaking, the-range in size of 
material heated in this type of furnace is so 
great that good efficiency cannot be secured. Yet 
in furnaces heating steel sections varying from 
billets weighing 150 lbs. to ingots weighing 
11,000 Ibs. the fuel consumption ranged between 
350 and 450 lbs. of coal per gross ton heated. 

In one plant where the range is not so great, 
the size of material heated being from 4 in. 
to 8 in. square, the fuel saving, compared with 
producer gas, was 100 lbs. of coal. Forge fur- 
naces heating slabs and ingots for heavy forge 
work, where the material must be given two 
heats, show a fuel consumption of 600 lbs. of 
coal per gross ton, including the production of 
approximately 100 boiler horsepower of steam. 

Continuous furnaces are generally of either the 
end-discharge or side-discharge type. Experi- 
ence has shown that length of skid pipe from 
knee to cold end wall and the width of furnace 
determine the output capacity. But the kind 
of fuel used greatly affects this output. In 
properly designed furnaces, pulverised coal will 
sometimes give an increase in output, over other 
fuels, as high as 60 per cent. 

Heating of steel billets, blooms and slabs re- 
quires a mellow flame, with minimum luminous 
streaks, as this is the type of flame whose heat 
will penetrate the steel with the minimum sur- 
face damage and ensure the quickest, most uni- 
form heat throughout. Furnaces using pul- 
verised coal require a lower damper than with 
other fuels, so as to keep the furnace well filled 
with heat. Furnace design should be such as to 
ensure practically complete combustion before 
the gases cross the bridge wall. The roof should 
be so designed as to ensure the proper position 
of hot spot. Flat roofs of the suspended type 
give a more uniform heat across the furnace 
width than do arch roofs. Wherever possible 
the combustion chamber should be so placed that 
a portion of the heat can travel under the steel. 

In heating sheet bar and sheets, owing to the 
need for low-temperature flame control, the cen- 
tral plant bin system has proved the most suc- 
cessful. Pulverised coal is to-day in successful 
use alike for high-grade, full-finish and ordinary 
sheets. Combination sheet and pair-heating fur- 
naces on ordinary-finish, or tight iron, are suc- 
cessfully producing sheets with 160 to 180 lbs. 
of pulverised coal per net ton of sheets. 

Continuous pair-heating furnaces 


are in 


general use, and give exceptionally good results. 
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In one &-hr. turn, one mill, using pulverised 
coal, heated and rolled 400 pairs .of bars, 
16,320 lbs., and put 1,600 sheets, 30-gauge, 36 
by 72 in., weighing 11,780 lbs., into warehouse 
without any wasters or cut-downs. The same 
mill heated 744 pairs weighing 22,989 Ibs. on 
another 8-hr. turn, and on a third it heated 
546 pairs weighing 23,840 Ibs. 

Sheet furnaces of the double-chamber type are 
operating successfully on pulverised coal, with 
an average fuel consumption of 151 lbs. of pul- 
verised coal per net ton of sheets heated. At 
the pulverised-coal-fired plant 356 lbs. of coal 
per net ton of steel heated was required for 
sheet-and-pair-heating and annealing. The above 
results were all obtained on the production vf 
tight or ordinary finished sheets. For the pro- 
duction of full-finished high-grade sheets spe- 
cially designed furnaces are required, and the 
fuel consumption is slightly higher. 


Annealing Furnaces. 

There are some open-flame and continuous 
type sheet annealing furnaces using pulverised 
coal successfully, but the principal use of this 
fuel is in connection with box annealing fur- 
naces. Sheet annealing for both tight and full 
finish as well as electric steel is being done suc- 
cessfully in many plants: Fuel consumptions of 
140 to 182 lbs. per ton of sheets are being 

In annealing malleable castings fuel 
ratios of 5 to 1 are being secured, with prac- 
tically all good castings. 

Increase in life of boxes helps to reduce the 
cost of annealing. Box-annealing furnaces in 
successful operation are of the single-box double- 
chamber, as well as double-box double-chamber 
type. 


Light Casting Trade Improving. 


The half-vearly report and balance sheet just 
issued to members of the Central Ironmoulders’ 
Association is an encouraging document, as it 
indicates a gradual improvement in the condi- 
tions of the light castings industry since March. 

In presenting the report dealing with the 
period January to July, the executive state that 
they do so feeling that the outlook at the moment 
is somewhat brighter in the industry than it 
has been for two years. Unemployment amongst 
the members is steadily on the decrease, and they 
express the hope that this may continue until 
normal is reached. At the beginning of the year 
the Association had 510 members registered as 
unemployed, which number gradually rose to 668 
at the end of March. From March onwards 
there has been a steady decrease, until at the 
end of July the number had fallen to 387, repre- 
senting 5.6 per cent. of the working member- 
ship of the Association. In Falkirk there were 
116 idle, in the rest of Seotland 148, and in 
England 123. The membership in these areas 
is Falkirk 2,703, rest of Scotland 1,665, England 
2,910. The percentage of unemployment in 
Falkirk and in England was fully 4 per cent. 
and in the rest of Scotland 9 per cent. There 
were 123 unemployed members in Glasgow area 
out of the total of 148 in the rest of Scotland 
area. Mr. Hugh Murdoch stated that the im- 
provement in the unemployed figures had con- 
tinued steadily since the report was prepared. 
The total members unemployed now numbered 
only 289. 


Reports and Dividends. 


British Aluminium Company, Limited.—Interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

Parker, Winder & Achurch, Limited.—Interim 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Glenboig Union Fire Clay Company, Limited.— 
Dividend for the year of 74 per cent., less tax. 

Hardy Patent Pick Company, Limited.—Net profit, 
27,290; brought in, £10,911; dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares; to depreciation, £2,000; 
carried forward, £8,951. 
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The New Foundry of Morris Motors, Limited. 


UTILISES SOLELY BRITISH EQUIPMENT. 


if ontinued from page 230. 


The sand from the drying chamber. having 


bottom discharging type, from which the sand 


passed over a screen, which is an integral por- is dropped into one of the two ‘* Rotoil ”’ 
tion of the dryer. is raised by a bucket con- mixers (illustrated in Fig. 16). These two 
vevor elevator and discharged into a cooler ot machines are arranged as a pair with their out- 
the combined air and water type. passing thence lets, which are controlled by pneumatically 


into a further bucket conveyor (illustrated in 


operated shutters, discharging direct on to the 


Bacsuawe Pivorep Becket Conveyor 


Fic. 20.—Continvovs Core Stove, CHAIN 
GUARD REMOVED. Two Trers or Cores 
ARE DEALT WITH BY A SYSTEM OF BrivGes. 
Fig. 15), by which the sand is delivered into 
oue of the six bunkers placed above the core 
mixer. 
From the bunkers the sand is drawn into a 


measuring skip of 4 cub. ft. capacity of the 


DISTPIBUTING THE CorRE SAND INTO THE BINs. 


OcTOBER 8, 192°. 


underground conveyor, feeding an elevator con- 
vevor serving the line of bins which are placed 
hetween the two lines of core-making machines, 
The whole of this core-handling arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 17. 

The action of the *‘ Rotoil ’’ machines is very 
rapid, an adequate bond being developed in 
3 minutes. The output of the pair of machines 
is between 4 and 5 tons of bonded core sand per 
hour, an output which can be readily maintained 
with the services of a single attendant. 

In the core shop there are 12 hand roll-over 
machines and 30 benches. The whole area of 
the core shop is travelled by an overhead 


Bagshawe pendulum conveyor (shown in Fig. ts) 
This is built up of a standard type of overhead 


| 


MIXER ARRANGED FOR DEALIN( 
with Movcipine AND FacinG SAND ANI 
SHOWING CHARGING ARRANGEMENT. 


Fic. 16.—Rorom Core-sanp Mixers, SHOWING PNEUMATIC SHUTTER GEAR OPERATING 


OVER THE 


Sucte To UNDERGROUND CONVEYOR. 
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chain with pendulums supported by trolleys. 
The trolleys are fitted with ball bearings, and 
the pendulumis are carried from pairs of springs 
and have fitted a special arrangement for taking 
up the vibration, a very important consideration 
when handling soft cores. The pendulum con- 
veying system delivers the cores to a_ point 
adjacent to the core stoves. 
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a Morris band conveyor, and from the disinte- 
grator it passes to a Rotoil mixer, shown in 
Fig. 28, 50-50 old and new sand being used for 
facing. 

For the backing sand, the moulds are knocked 
out over a grid, which delivers by way of a 
shaker feeder to a scraper conveyor working 
below floor level across the shop, and finally 
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Fic: 18.—BaGSHAWE OVERHEAD PENDULUM CONVEYOR HANDLING THE GREEN-SAND CORES. 


Core Stoves. 

There are two town’s gas-fired drying stoves, 
one by August’s Muffle Furnaces, Limited, 50 ft. 
by 9 ft. 6 in., being fitted with a pendulum rack, 
which is externally driven. The second furnace 
is of the Pneulec continuous type, with a 
chamber 50 ft. long by 4 ft. 9 in. wide by 
4 ft. 6 in. high. This furnace, shown in Figs. 
19 and 20, is of the continuous type, and is 
travelled by a chain grate. The cores are 
rested upon “ carriers ’’ on the conveyor, so that 
the heat has free circulation round them. By 
means of readily movable bridges a second tier 
can be carried, as shown in Fig. 20. 

Leaving the stove, the cores pass through a 
cooling chamber, which is equipped with a fan 
driven by a 3-h.p. motor, to create chimney 
draft. From the cooling chamber the cores 
pass on for examination, general trimming and 
grinding to gauge; they are then returned to 
the belt which delivers them to a battery of 
blacking tables, where they are sprayed with 
plumbago; they are then again returned to the 
belt for delivery to the blacking-drying stove 
by August’s Muffie Furnaces, Limited, and of 
similar design to the large core stove; here the 
cores are dried for one hour in a temperature 
of 200 to 250 deg. Fah. 

It will be noted that the steel belt conveyor, 
166-ft. centres, furnishes the handling media 
from the time the cores are received to the 
transfer station until all operations upon them 
are completed. That the arrangement is a very 
economical one is evident from the fact that 
the belt is driven by a motor of 1 h.p. From the 
blacking-drying stove the cores are conveyed to 
the moulding and assembling stations by a Morris 
pendulum conveyor, shown in Fig. 21 et seq. 


Moulding Sand. 
This is delivered from the storage bunkers to 
the disintegrator (Alfred Herbert, Limited) by 
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the form of a spray. The disintegrator delivers 
on to two Morris scraper conveyors, shown in 
Figs. 29 to 32, which feed into hoppers over 
each of the moulding machines. 


Mouldin 
There is a battery of six hydraulic pneu- 
matic power rollover machines, shown in 
Fig. 27, the moulds being hand-rammed. 


Fic. 31.—Morxris CoNvEyoRS CON- 
VEYING Sanp To Boru BatTertiEs oF 
ING MacuHines. LOOKING DIRECTLY UP ONE 
OF THE CONVEYORS. 


| 


Fic. 19.—Core-pryinc Stove BY THE PNEULEC CoMPANY IN THE NEW Founpry oF Morris 


Morors. 


elevating for delivery through a screen over a The 


Ir 18 GAS-FIRED, SINGLE-CASED, AND IS OPERATED CONTINUOUSLY. 


moulds are drawn off the machines 


magnetic separator by the Rapid Magnetting by a hydraulic ram. Each machine is also 
Machine Company, Limited, of Birmingham, served by an overhead runway, by which 
falling thence into an August disintegrator, re- the mould boxes are picked up and delivered on 
ceiving on its passage the necessary water in to a roller track, along which they are taken 
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Pendulum Core Conveyors at the New 


Fic, 25.—Morris Overneap PenpuLuM CoNvEYOR CONVEYING SAND CoRES FROM CORE-DRYING Fic. 26. c Core Co: 
Ovens to Movutpinc Macuines. CONVEYOR SWOOPING DOWN TO LEVEL OF MOULDING BackGRrounpD) Ttowarps 
Macnuines; THE Return Route 18 SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Fic. 26a. Fig. 2 
Morris OVERHEAD CONVEYOR CONVEYING SAND CoRES FROM CORE-DRYING OVENS TO MOULDING MACHINES. TuIs AND Fic. 26B SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 4 
AS SEEN FROM ABOVE THE MouLpING Macuings. Tue Dryine 1s on THE RIGHT AND THE GEAR IS THE 
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he Wew Foundry of Morris Motors, 


‘(ae 


CoNvEYOR FROM BLACKING DRYING STOVE (IN 
ywARDS MOULDING AND ASSEMBLY SECTION, 


Fig. 
E CONSIDERED as ONE PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE CONVEYOR 
tEAR 18 THE CENTRE oF Fic. 26B. 


Limited. 


Fic. 27.—-SHow1nc Runways For TRANSFERRING THE MOULDS FROM THE MACHINES TO THE 
Movutp Conveyor (oN Froor) AND THE SHUTES LEADING FROM THE SAND Pvusu- 
CONVEYORS. 


Fic. 29.—Morris PusH-PLate CONVEYING Sanp To Born Batteries oF MovuLpine 
Macuines. A View sHow1nG Conveyors. 
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GAS-FIRED, DOUBLE-CASED, AND OPERATES CONTINUOUSLY. 
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TYPE 


JAR RAM MOULDING MACHINE 


with Turnover Pattern Plate. 


For Pneumatic Power. 


TWO UNSKILLED 
MACHINES LABOUR 

IN 3 ONLY 

ONE. | REQUIRED. 


The above machine illustrates a Jar Ram Machine with Turnover Pattern Plate which can also be used for Stripping Plate Work. 


The machine has been designed to combine the two distinct features above mentioned, and is practically two machines in one, 
equally suitable fer steel, iron, etc. 


The machine as illustrated is arranged for work that requires turning over, such as steel moulding. And while the turnover 
arrangements are intended for general repetition work, by detaching the turnover plate from the trunnion brackets the machine can be 
used for stripping plate work by attaching the stripping plate to the trunnion brackets. Or, on the other hand, by removing the 
trunnion brackets as well, the table can be used for jolting general jobbing work. 


A very important feature of the machine is the simplicity with which the intensity of the Jolt can be regulated when the operator 
has become accustomed to the use of the machine, which takes but an hour or so. The valves all being on the exterior of the 
machine are easily accessible, and there is an adjustable arrangement that will allow the jolt to be varied between 1} in. to below ¢ in. 
This being done without disturbing any part of the machine. 


The machine is supplied with Withdrawal Carriage, Vibrator, and Blow-off Nozzle complete. It is substantially constructed to 
stand heavy wear and tear, and requires a minimum amount of skill to operate. . 


Another important feature of the machine is in the arrangement of the hard wood anvil block for receiving the shock. The blocks 
being carried well down the machine in a specially designed annular chamber give considerable relief to the foundations. It also provides 
against the possibility of fracturing the jolting table. Pitch pine blocks are also inserted between the foundation plateand the machine 
bedplate to assist in the relief on the foundations, and these features considerably improve the working advantages of the machine. 


IT IS ALSO ENTIRELY OF BRITISH DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 


JAMES EVANS & CO. (M/c) LTD. 


Britannia Works, BLACKFRIARS, MANCHESTER. 
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to the stoves; at the entrance thereto they are 
finished and blacked up. 

The Pneulec drying stove, shown in Figs. 33 
and 34, of the continuous type, is 100 ft. long 
by 4 ft. 3 in. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. high, that is, 
it will take three moulds high for cylinders 
(Fig. 34). The mould trolleys are drawn 
through the chamber by a reciprocating rack, 
the rocking pawls upon which engage in their 
forward movement with projections on the 
trolleys. The speed is such that the moulds are 
eight clear hours within the drying zone, and 
the rack is driven by a 2-h.p. motor. 

From the stove the moulds are loaded on to 
a rail track, which is served by an endless chain 
driven off a 10-h.p. motor. Upon this track the 
moulds are assembled and delivered to the teem- 
ing floor, casting being done whilst the moulds 
are still upon the conveyor, shown in Fig. 35. The 
cast moulds are then travelled round the track 
through the exhaust chamber, 175 ft. in length, 
where the fumes are exhausted by a fan driven 
by a 10-h.p. motor; continuing on the track, 
the moulds are finally delivered adjacent to the 
shaking-out station, where they are lifted from 
the conveyor on to the grid by a pneumatic 
hoist. 

It will be noted that from the time the mould 
box is placed upon the rail track, and until the 
casting is ready for knocking out, there is no 
intermediate handling. The total length of 
chain centres on the rail track is 215 ft.; this 
conveyor also serves for the return of the empty 
boxes to the moulders. 

The stripped castings are placed upon two 
flat conveyors, installed by the New Conveyor 
Company, of 80-ft. centres, which are driven by 
a 6-h.p. motor, and in their travel provide for 
a cooling period of 12 hours before delivery to 
the preliminary fettling station, where one side 
of the casting is trued up to enable it to readily 
be travelled along a gravity roller track, 100 ft. 
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surface and_ side-planing machine, sanding 
machine, two Robinson band saws, 38-in. circu- 
lar saw, double dimensioning machine, surfac- 
ing and thicknessing machine, lathes, saw- 
sharpening and brazing machines, etc. The 
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which are direct driven by B.T.-H. motors; two 
of these set work at 30 lbs. pressure for the 
sand-blast plant, and two at 100 lbs. pressure for 
power duties and the pneumatic tools. 

Electric current is taken from the mains of 


Fic. 35.—Movutp Conveyors at Povurine Station. 


Fie. 36.—Compresson Houses, Messrs. Morris Motors, 


in length, which delivers adjacent to the fettling 
rails, where operations are carried out in team 
work. In the fettling bay are two Tilghman 
sand-blast cabinets, two double-ended grinders 
and one overhead grinder, with, of course, the 
usual complement of pneumatic tools. 


The Pattern Shop. 
This is common to both wood and metal pat- 
terns; for wood-working the equipment includes 


equipment for the production of metal patterns 
includes a planing machine, two lathes, radial 
and centre drills, shaper, and a miller, with 
reversing attachments, grinders, etc. 


For storing, the card system is adopted, and 
a pattern ledger is also kept, the patterns being 
carried in a series of numbered racks. The 
power plant, shown in Fig. 36, consists of four 
Belliss compressors, each of 500 cub. ft. per min., 


the Coventry Corporation at 6,000 volts, 3- 
phase, 50 cycles, and is stepped down to 400 
volts for power and 230 volts for lighting. 
Steam is raised in two boilers, each 25 ft. by 
8 ft. 6 in., at a pressure of 80 lbs. A calorifier 
is provided for heating the water for the lava- 
tories and the office-heating system. 


Pig-Iron Transit Change Over. 


It is reported that the railways have captured 
the Immingham pig-iron trade, and that on and 
after October 1 iron will be transported from 
the ironworks by rail direct to the steel works 
in the West of Scotland, instead of by ship to 
Grangemouth and other Firth of Forth ports. 
So far the Middlesbrough pig-iron trade is not 
affected, though it stands in danger of being 
similarly dealt with by the railway companies. 

The effect of the change upon work and un- 
employment at Grangemouth docks was discussed 
by a prominent railway and dock official at that 
port, who said that for the last half century 
Grangemouth docks had been the leading centre 
for the receiving and shipment of hematite pig- 
iron for the steelworks in the Motherwell 
district, and for the year ended August 31 over 
100,000 tons had been unshipped at Grange- 
mouth. 

The passage between the two ports takes a 
ship 30 hours, and in addition there is the time 
spent in discharging the cargo at the port. Con- 
veyance by rail will be quicker than by sea, and 
the time of unloading will be saved, which 
amounts to a net saving of two days. The 
Grangemouth docker is an expert in unloading 
pig-iron and holds the record for expeditious 
discharge of this commodity, and he will be hard 
hit by the change. The railway workers, on the 
other hand, will benefit, and so also will the 
wagon builder, for the railway companies will of 
necessity require to add greatly to their rolling 
stock if they are to keep the trade. 
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NEW PATENT SANDBLAST 
TUMBLING BARREL. 


TYPE CRKD. 


NO SAND FEEDING TUBES. 


MINIMUM WEAR. 
MAXIMUM OUTPUT. 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP. 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 


Successful Sand Blasting depends 
on having the proper equipment. 


Send your requirements and let us quote 
you for the right plant to suit your case. 


THE MIDLAND SAND BLAST 
AND FOUNDRY SUPPLIES Co., Ltd, 
LONDON and WARWICK. 


| Head Office : 150, Holborn (corner of Gray’s Inn Road) 
LONDON, E.C.1. 


TEAM BY-PRODUCT COKE CO.,LTD. 


DUNSTON - on - TYNE 


“TEAM” PATENT COKE 
SPECIAL FOUNDRY QUALITY 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS (if necessary guaranteed). 


FOR PRICE AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO :— 


ASH not exceeding 8% 

ALEXANDER LEITH & CO., SULPHUR _,, 0-8°, 
25, COLLINGWOOD STREET, VOLATILE ,, 1% 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. MOISTURE under 1-50%, 


GANISTER, CUPOLA BLOCKS, FIRE BRICKS, 


FIRE CLAY. 


Silica Bricks, Tuyeres, Stoppers, Nozzles, &c. 
STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION, SILICA CEMENT. 


J. GRAYSON LOWOOD & CO., LTD. 


DEEPCAR, nor. SHEFFIELD. 


Telegrams: ‘* LOWOOD, DEEPCAR.”’ 
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Firing Heating Furnaces with Pulverised Fuel. 


EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH INFERIOR SLACK. 


On a recent visit to the Derby Works of the 
L.M.S. Railway our representative was able to 
inspect a pair of furnaces serving forge hammers, 
which had been converted to firing with pow- 
dered fuel. The present installation is of an 
experimental nature and was put down in order 
to determine under everyday working conditions 


Fic. 1. 


not only the suitability of the sv-tem for appli- 
cation to forge furnaces but also the advantages 
and the drawbacks as compared with conditions 


when firing with solid fuel. The installation 
was supplied by Gossell.& Son, Limited, 110, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


The. pulverising and distributing unit, whilst 
automatic in operation, is very compact and en- 
tirely free from mechanical complications. 


The “Berg” Circulating Mill. 

The ** Berg totally-encloved, dust-tight cireu- 
latory mill consists of the charging hopper with 
the feeding device, bucket elevator and magnetic 
separator, the impact mill itself and the ex- 
hauster fan tor the continual withdrawal of the 
fine particles. The feeding device, which can 
be easily and accurately set, consists of a worm 
and regulator which feed to a small bucket 
elevator delivering on to a magneti> separator 
of the drum type placed above the nill. 

In the mill, the hammers or beaters, which are 
designed to be easily replaceable, hurl the coal 
against an ingeniously-arranged armouring. Re- 
duced by this percussive and shearing effect, 
the material leaves the ‘mill through gaps in the 
armour lining. The powdered material (coarse 
and fine) falls again into the elevator boot and 
the circulation continues, so that from a_ prac- 
tical point of view no coal remains in the actual 
mill, the material to be ground being submitted 
again and again to the percussive action. 

The exhauster fan built on to the side of the 
mill maintains the whole unit under vacuum and 
continually sucks out the finely-pulverised par- 
ticles. In order to regulate the degree of tine- 
ness, the flow of air can be accurately con- 
trolled. In this manner instantaneous fineness 
alteration is made possible without the intro- 
duction of screens; further, the air separation 


PULVERISING 4ND 


enables material containing a certain percentage 
of moisture to be pulverised. The exhauster fan 


draws about 40 per cent. of the air required for 
combustion through the mill and drives this mix- 
ture through the pipe-line to the combustion 
chambers of the furnaces, which are placed in 
tandem. 


Dampers are placed in the pipe-line 


New Cost Hopper on Lert. 
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fhe furnace chambers are 8 ft. 9 in. by 
2 ft. 6 in., with 1-ft. 14-in. walls. It was 
formerly coal-fired, and the chief structural 
alteration made was that of replacing the flat 
with a domed roof. The burner is placed at one 
end of the furnace, and combustion takes place 
immediately at the point of entry, the fame pass- 
ing along the roof, down the one end and along 
the floor of the furnace to the stack. Shortly 
after the plant was put in, a test was made for 
comparative purposes, with solid-fuel firing and 
firing with pulverised coal, all other conditions 
being the same. The result of this test is sum- 
marised as follows :— 

tn test run of hrs. the fuel for 
heating the furnace trom cold and for working 
was about 5 per cent. higher in the case of the 
pulverised fuel: but owing to its more uniform 
working. 26 per cent. more work was obtained 
from the hammer working in conjunction with 
this furnace than for that working ir conjunc- 
tion with the furnace fired by solid tuel. The 
price of the slack used for pulverising was less 
than 30 per cent. of that of the solid fuel 


used 


The slack used for the pulverised fuel was of 
the following analysis: Carbon, 39.5 per cent. ; 
volatiles, 31.7 per cent.; ash, 12.7 per cent.; 
moisture, 16.1 per cent. 

It is certainly remarkable that a fuel with 
such moisture content could be pulverised and 
fired at all; naturally it tends to clog up the 
feed-pipes to some extent, and, further. it was 
observed that combustion did not take place 
until about mid-way down the furnace—tfactors 
which very easily account for the greater fuel 
consumption during the working day. It will, 
however, be noted that, despite these conditions, 
the fuel consumption, including heating up, is 
5 per cent. more with the pulverised than with 
the solid coal, whilst the first-named was 1espon- 
sible for a 26 per cent. greater output. 

Obviously a dry coal is essential to the highest 
eticiency when firing with pulverised fuel. In the 
installation under consideration, dry slack is 
now being employed of approximately the same 


Fig. 2. 


Force Furnace Frirep with PULVeERISeD FUEL. 


FURNACE IN OPERATION 


WHEN PHOTOGRAPHED. 


so that either furnace may be shut off when 
desired. The complete unit is driven by a David 
Ashton motor of 10 h.p. In the installation 
under notice the coal is fed by hand into the 
hopper serving the mill, though such feed would, 
of course, be arranged for mechanical operation 
in a large unit. 


analysis as the above-mentioned. When burn- 
ing this material the fuel consumptien during 
the working day is approximately the same as 
with the solid-fuel-fired furnace; the actual 
operating cost of the fuel is therefore about 
50 per cent. less and the output of the furnace 
26 per cent. greater. 
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designer's book, 


choose 


alloys for strength 


| 
The Rolls- Royce Standard peren IIIA Engine, as used on | 
British Airship, R100. Aluminium Alloy Castings include | 
crankcase, gearbox, auxiliary drive casing, carburettor and | 
pistons. The main bearing caps are of forged duralumin. 


of the aircraft 
with lightness. 


Data on Casting Alloys gratis from— 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., Aluminium Producers, Adelaide House, London, E.C.4. 


As supplied to the leading.... 
_ RAILWAY COMPANIES, LOCOMOTIVE, 


AUTOMOBILE CYLINDER BLOCKS 


CARGO FLEET, COMPRESSORS, ENGINEERS’ TOUGH 
MIDDLESBROUGH ON TEES. and CHILLED 


Aso Maxers or 
HIGH CLASS REFINED PIG IRON : 4 
IN SMALL PIGS, FOR ALL KINDS OF ee 1 U4 


REFINERY MIDDLESBROUGH. ELEABLE CASTINGS MIDDLESBROUGH "4265. 
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Trade Talk. 


Tue Spanish GOVERNMENT, it is reported, has 
placed with Messrs. Vickers, Limited, an order for 
eighteen 15-in. guns. 

THe Norra British Locomorive Company, 
LimiteD, Springburn, Glasgow, have received a con- 
tract for 20 powerful locomotives for the Benguela 
Railway. 

EXTENSIONS oF the Cardiff branch offices and 
showrooms of the General Electric Company, 
Limited, were opened by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff 
on September 19. 

EXPERIMENTS IN the use of stainless steel for 
ships’ fittings were made on the last round voyage 
of the Arandora Star, which is engaged on the 
London-Buenos Aires service. 

Two worRKMEN were killed and nine badly injured 
in the Vulcan Ironworks in the Barracas district of 
Buenos Aires, when some oxygen cylinders burst and 
blew the welding foundry to pieces. 

THe New Dutch torpedo-boat destroyer Witt De 
Worth, which was built at Rotterdam to the design 
of Messrs. Yarrow & Company, Limited, Scotstoun, 
is now undergoing trials in the Clyde. 

Messrs. Str W. G. ArmstRonG, WuitwortH & 
Company, Limrrep, have received an order to supply 
twelve locomotive boilers to the Darlington works of 
the London and North Eastern Railway Company. 

Messrs. Epcar & Company, LimiTeD, 
Sheffield, have secured an order for a rotary kiln 
and auxiliary equipment in connection with the 
extension of an existing cement works in Australia. 

THe Mersey Docks anp Harsour Boarp have 
placed a contract for hematite with the Barrow 
Hematite Steel Company, Limited, and another for 
pig-iron with Messrs. David Colville & Sons, 
Limited. 

Steam Srorsace, Limirep, Africu House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, have obtained a contract 
from Messrs. Ferguson Bros., Limited, for a steam 


accumulator to be installed at their Holme Head 
Works, Carlisle. 

Messrs. Hurst, Netson & Company, 
Flemington, Motherwell, have obtained an order 


from the Crown Agents for the Colonies to build a 
special-type petrol-tank wagon for service on the 
Palestine railways. 

THE CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS business of Messrs. 
Newton Chambers & Company, Limited, Thorn- 
cliffe Ironworks, Sheffield, has been combined with 
that of the Sheepbridge Stokes Centrifugal Castings 
Company, Limited, Chesterfield. Major Richard 
Miles has joined the board as the representative of 
Messrs. Newton Chambers & Company, Limited. 

Sir M'‘Leop, Br., C.A., has intimated to 
the secretaries of the Scottish Manufacturers’ Iron 
Trade Conciliation Board that the employers’ books 
for July and August show that the average selling 
price is £10 10s. 10.70d. This means that there will 
be no change in the wages of the workmen. 

Tue Trzs-sipe BripGe AND ENGINEERING Works, 
Limitep, Middlesbrough, have secured a_ con- 
tract for the manufacture and galvanising of the 
whole of the steel structural work in connection with 
the Mid-East England electricity scheme. About 
6,000 tons of steel are involved in the contract. 

Messrs. Stewarts & Lioyps, Phenix Works, 
Rutherglen, have just purchased the historic estate 
of Eastfield, Cambuslang, consisting of a mansion 
house and 20 acres of grounds. It is intended to 
use the estate as a workers’ welfare centre, and the 
grounds will be laid out for recreation purposes. 


Messrs. R. A. Lister & Company, Limited, of 
Dursley, have decided to erect a new foundry on 
mass-production lines to supplement their existing 
production. Several new machine shops are also to 
be built. The new works are to cost avert £100,000, 
and will cover 100,000 sq. ft. 

Tue s.s. Skinningrove, which recently arrived at 
Grangemouth with 560 tons of pig-iron, was dis- 
charged by Messrs. Geo. Palmer & Sons in two hours 
ten minutes. This was unstowed pig-iron, and 
every bar had to be man-handled. Nothing better 
than this has ever been done in Grangemouth Dock. 
and it may be questioned if in any other. 

THe CoLeMAN 
Limited, of 1, 
Bridge. London, 


Founpry Equipment Company, 
Lancaster Place, Waterloo 
W.C.2, has acquired manu- 

facturing premises at Icknield Way, Letch- 

worth, Herts. Certain lines of foundry equipment 
and supplies will be made here, whilst excellent 
storage facilities have been made available. 
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For vue first time in the history of Danish in- 
dustry, the demand for a seven-hour day has been 
made by labour. This was done at the jubilee con- 
gress of Danish foundry hands and moulders. The 
motive for the demand, says the ‘‘ Monitor,”’ is 
partly a desire to reduce unemployment, but the 
chairman said the demand is somewhat out of place 
from this branch, within which there literally is no 
unemployment. 

AN INDUSTRIAL alliance has been arranged between 
Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, Limited, of Glasgow, 
and the Broken Hill Proprietary, Limited, of New- 
castle, New South Wales. The new company, 
Buttweld Proprietary, Limited, completes the link- 
ing-up of the two large New South Wales iron and 
steel enterprises with interests in the United King- 
dom. ‘The capital invested in the B. H. Proprietary 
Company's steelworks and allied industries totals 
about £8,000,000. 

THe Dominion BripGe Company contemplates the 
erection at Burnaby, near Vancouver, British 


Columbia, of a steel fabricating plant, costing 
$1,500,000. Work is likely to be completed on the 
first unit by the end of March, 1930, and it is 


probable that a total of $5,000,000 will ultimately 
be expended on this undertaking. The plant will 
be equipped with electrically-operated machinery, 
and will employ approximately 250 men. The site 
for the plant has an area of 58 acres. 

BRITISH PRESTIGE in the field of engineering has 
still further asserted itself by recent achievements 
on land, on water and in the air, with which Vickers, 
Limited, have been closely identified. Vickers steels 
were used in the production of vital parts of the 
engines of Sir Henry Segrave’s Golden Arrow 
car, also in the Napier engine of his motor-boat 
Miss England, and in the Rolls-Royce engine of 
the Vickers S6 Supermarine seaplane. The new 
giant airship R100, which will shortly leave its 
hangar at Howden, is also a Vickers product, for 
its construction has been financed by Vickers, 
Limited, who own the whole of the cash capital of 
the Airship Guarantee Company, the constructors 
of the ship. 

AccorDING To the annual report of the Lake 
Superior Corporation, Canada, its subsidiary, the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, is now spending 
$1,750,000 on the improvement of its merchant 
mills, work on which is expected to be completed 
before the end of the year. The extensions now in 
progress at the two merchant mills will increase 
their capacity by 100 per cent., as well as greatly 
improve the quality and variety of products turned 
out. A notable expansion of business over the pre- 
vious year is indicated in the report covering the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. Tonnage figures 
show the ore imported at 688,961 tons, compared 
with 504,814 tons in the preceding year; pig-iron 
produced was 350,365 tons, against 250,585 tons; 
steel ingots, 439,328 tons, against 330,685 tons; and 
steel, products, 329,722 tons, against 253,592 tons, 
The output of coke also shows a large increase from 
431,357 tons to 543,056 tons. The new benzol plant, 
which commenced operating on October 17, 1928, 
produced 1,277,347 galls. of motor benzol. 

A circuLAR TO shareholders of the Darlington 
Forge, Limited, ‘states that the directors have 
entered into a provisional contract for the sale of 
their shares to the British and Allied Investments 
Corporation, Limited, at the price of 10s. per share 
for the preference shares and 4s. per share for the 
ordinary shares. This price includes all accrued 
dividends and arrears of dividend down to date of 
payment. It is a ‘condition of the contract that the 
holders of 90 per cent. of the issued shares of each 
class should agree to sell their shares on these terms, 
and also that’ the articles of association should be 
altered in a form satisfactory to the purchasers. 
Shareholders are reminded in the circular of the 
company’s present position. No depreciation has 
been written off the company’s buildings, machinery, 
plant, etc., since the year 1922. The amount of 
£92,000 at which goodwill stands in the books of 
the company was considered a low value at the 
time of the formation of the company, when it had 
a record of large earnings after providing adequate 
depreciation. This value of goodwill is open to 
serious question. The debit to profit and loss 
account amounts to £198,687, and a provision of 
about £26,000 is required for a doubtful debt. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the capital of the com- 
pany should be written down to an amount con- 
siderably below the price now offered for the prefer- 
ence shares. The outlook at the present time does 
not justify the hope that the previous large earn- 
ing power of the company will return quickly. The 
directors have agreed to sell their own holdings, 


and they recommend all other shareholders to accept 
the offer now made. 


OcToBER 3, 1929. 


Personal. 


Mr. R. C. Perver, a director of Messrs. Petters, 
Limited, Yeovil, left London recently for Buenos 
Aires, where he will commence a business tour of 
South America. 

Mr. F. E. Samira, Director of Scientific Research 
at the Admiralty, has been appointed by the King 
in Council to be Secretary to the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
on the resignation of Mr. H. T, Tizard. 

Mr. Joun Craic, C.B.E., chairman and managing 
director of Messrs. David Colville & Sons, Limited, 
Motherwell, has just been appointed a director of 
the Bank of Scotland. Mr. Craig started his career 
as an office boy in the firm which he now controls. 

Mr. C. K. Everitt. a director of Messrs. Edgar, 
Allen & Company, Limited, steel founders, of Shet- 
field, and Mr. W. D. Pugh, of the English Steel 
Corporation, Sheffieid, have been taking part in the 
National Metal Congress recently staged in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, America. The former addressed a sym- 
posium on Nitriding. 


“Martin, P. M., of Glasgow, metal broker 
Morten, Henry, of Sheffield, retired 
Fercuson, J. J., Kirn, managing direc- 
tor of Messrs. Ferguson & Timpson, 
Limited, engineers’ furnishers 
Baxter, J. W., a director of Messrs. 
Latch & Batchelor, Limited, wire- 
rope manufacturers, of Hay Mills, 
near Birmingham 
Brooke, R. G., managing director of 
Messrs. Holden & Brooke, Limited, 
mechanical engineers. of Sirius Works, 
West Gorton, Manchester 
Penninoron, R. W., of Kendal, Westmor- 
land, a director of Messrs. Gilbert 
Gilkes & Company, Limited, turbine 


£37,277 
£11,796 


£21,054 
£20,633 


£60,379 


manufacturers 


£6,622 


New Companies. 


Metals Coating Company, Limited, 22, Birchin 
Lane, London, E.C.2.—Capital, £100. 

Rushton Tractor Company (1929), Limited.— 
Capital £200,000. Directors: Baron Southborough, 
G. Rushton and H. C. Drayton. 

Aston & Company (Wolverhampton), Limited, 
Mount Street, Rough Hills, Wolverhampton.—Capi- 
tal £2,000. Importers and exporters of metals, etc 
Director: H. Pery. 

Manchester Chrome Plating Company, Limited.— 
Capital £1,000. Permanent managing director: 
R. E. Chiesman. Solicitor: F. W. Watson, 7, 
Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

Macfarlane Manufacturing Company, Limited.— 
Capital £20,000 in £1 shares (19,250 10 per cent. pre- 
ferred ordinary and 750 deferred ordinary). Hollow- 
ware manufacturers, etc. Directors: Sir Godfrey 
Byass, R. A. Byass, W. E. Hughes, Col. N. Joseph, 
D. Macfarlane and G. La Barre. 


Contracts Open. 


Angora, October 10.—Five turntables, for the 
Administration Générale des Chemins de Fer et des 
Ports d’Etat. The Department of Overseas Trade. 
(Reference A.X. 8,529.) 

Barwick-in-Elmet, October 12.—Cast-iron water 
mains, with valves, hydrants, etc., for the Tadcaster 
Rural District Council. Mr. E. Thackray, water 
inspector, Station Road, Kippax, near Leeds. 

Buenos Aires, December 9.—Eight electrically- 
driven centrifugal pumping sets, three air com- 
pressor sets, and 20 centrifugal exhausters, for the 
Argentine National Sanitation Works Department. 
The Department of Overseas Trade. (Reference 
A.X. 8,509.) 

London, £.C., October 11.—100 sections of cast- 
iron linings for well adits in accordance with 
specification and drawing, for the Metropolitan 
Water Board. The Chief Engineer (Room 156), 173, 
Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 

Wellington, N.Z., October 29.—10-ton electrically- 
operated, overhead travelling double-girder crane, 
for the New Zealand Public Works Department. 
The Department of Overseas Trade. (Reference 
A.X. 8,531.) 


Obituary. 
MaRsHALL, of the firm of John 
& Company, ironfounders, St. James’ 


Mr. WILLIAM 
Marshall 


Foundry. Murray Street, Paisley, died at his resi- 
dence, St. James’ Avenue, Paisley, on September 15. 


| | Wills 
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STOCKSBRIDGE 


KELHAM ISLAND 
SHEFFIE 


* SERVICE FIRST.” 


| Telephones 
SHEFFIELD 


22311 (3 ‘wi MANUFACTURERS & PRODUCERS OF REFRACTORY MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
. es) BRICKMAKERS - QUARRY AND MINEOWNERS CONTRACTORS & EXPORTERS. 
LONDON 

1483 Central 


GENER? \L'REFRACTORIES. 


27 = LIMITED 


| GALSTON 49 incorporating 
e e THE GENERAL REFRACTORIES LT! THE MIDLAND REFRACTORIES LTD. 
THOMAS BROOKE & SONS LTD WORKSOP BRICK CO. LTD. GUISELEY SILICA CO. LTD. 


BCM/ Insulite 


—_ 


Telegrams 


“GENEFRAX™ 
Sheffield 
London 
Glasgow 
Worksop 


Monomarks 
BCM / Gx 
BCM/ Magnesia 
BCM/ Corome 
BCM/ Pyrolyte 


MILLS ¢ LOWGROUNDS BRICKWORKS @ SULLBRIDGE BRI BRICKWORKS . GAYTON ROAD MILLS THE BATTS MILLS . GRACKENMOOR FIRECLAY LOUDOUN MILLS 


LO WORKSOP - Notts. AMBERGATE:Dertys® KINGS LYNN 


WOLSINGHAM Dur WORKS: STOCKSBRIDGE GALSTON: Ayrshire 


AND AT MANSFIELD, WARSOP. EBBERSTON, CORBRIDGE, BRAMCOTE. LUPFENHAM, TOW LAW. MONTGREENAN &c.&c. 


LONDON OFFICE 
20 Budge Row E.C4.(M"A.C. Turner) 


Head Office: 


Wicker Arches, SHEFFIELD [se ose AW Montgomery) 


England, and this 
financial stability. 


The Bank Rate 


WHO RESPONSIBLE 
LET EXAMINE THE POSITION. 


If the value of this country’s imports is greater than the value 
of its exports it has to send gold to make up the balance. 


(2) This withdrawal of gold reduces the stock at the Bank of 
is held to jeopardise the country’s 


(3) In order to discourage the people who borrow money and send 


it abroad (directly or indirectly) the rate of interest charged 
is thereupon increased by the Bank, as a result of which 
every depressed and struggling industry in the country has 


to pay another one per cent. on its overdraft. 


(4) This is still another nail in the coffin of Britain’s commerce—BUT 


WHO DROVE THIS ONE IN? 


of goods or investments.” 


(5) The answer is “‘ Those who make needless foreign purchases either 


F.R. 


PURCHASES OF FOREIGN SANDS HELP TO SWELL IMPORTS 
NEEDLESSLY AND THUS INCREASE THE DRAIN OF GOLD. 


Use “ YORKSHIRE SAND ” in your Steel Foundry and help 
to keep British money at home and the Bank Rate down. 
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Iron and Steel Markets. 


Pig-lron. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—As recently anticipated in 
previous reports, the autumn demand for Cleveland 
iron has now developed with increased activity, with 
the result that prompt iron has become scarce, and 
any parcels which come on offer are quickly taken 
up. Makers, moreover, are booking orders freely for 
the last quarter of the year and have no difficulty 
in realising the fixed minimum prices. One of the 
most gratifying features of the market is the wide 
range of the inquiries. Not only are these larger and 
more numerous than recently, but in some cases they 
emanate from sources where Cleveland has not been 
doing business of late. Even foreign inquiries are 
more numerous; but the bulk of the business is with 
home consumers. The position, as thus outlined, 
appears to demand a further increase in the output, 
although an obstacle which must be surmounted 
before any more furnaces can be lighted up is the 
scarcity of coke. It is believed that if this difficulty 
can be overcome several idle furnaces will be re- 
lighted. Meanwhile, quotations are firm, as follow :— 
No. 1 foundry iron, 75s.; No. 3 G.M.B., 72s. 6d.; 
No. 4 foundry, 71s. 6d.; No. 4 forge iron, 71s. per 
ton. 

The situation in the market for East Coast 
hematite is steadily improving, further home sales 
having been made to the end of the year, and some 
transactions with foreign consumers are reported. 
The generally recognised market rate for East Coast 
mixed numbers is now 76s. 6d., and for No. 1 quality 
77s. per ton, these figures representing an advance 
of 6d. per ton above the previous quotation. On the 
North-West Coast prices are higher, Bessemer mixed 
numbers being quoted at 77s. per ton at works. 

LANCASHIRE.—Some uncertainty as to the atti- 
tude of makers supplying this area on the question 
of prices has had a restraining effect upon buying in 
local markets for foundry iron, and business, on the 
whole, has been of limited dimensions. Quotations, 
however, are very firm, with No. 3 Derbyshire at 
77s., No. 3 Staffordshire at 78s., and Scottish brands 
at 92s. 6d. to 93s. 6d. per ton delivered local stations. 

THE MIDLANDS.—Last week’s decision of the 
local ironmasters to advance prices of foundry pig 
occasioned little surprise in market circles, it having 
been recognised that this movement was inevitable 
in face of the increased costs of production. In the 
circumstances, makers are disinclined to consider 
forward business to any substantial extent except on 
premium terms, but a fair volume of business is still 
transacted at current prices as follow :—No. 3 
Northants. 75s.; No. 3 Derbyshire, 78s. 6d.; and 
No. 3 North Staffordshire, 79s. 6d., all per ton 
delivered local stations. 

SCOTLAND.—Conditions in this area continue 
somewhat irregular as applying to operations in 
foundry pig, but business mostly continues 
quiet. A few ioundries are well placed, but, 
generally speaking, there is a lack of work, which 
is reflected in the fact that consumers are not able 
to take out, within contract time, the iron for which 
they have already contracted. The minimum price 
of 76s. for No. 3 Scotch foundry pig-iron, f.o.t. fur- 
naces, remains unchanged. 


Finished Iron. 


In this section of the industry, the orders in 
circulation from consumers “Stock-holders for 
crown bars are of disappointing volume, and there 
is a great deal of competition for what little busi- 
ness there is developing. Crown bars are offered 
at any figure from £9 15s. up to £10 5s. An 
average Staffordshire price would be £10 delivered 
this area. The business for nut and bolt iron is also 
disappointing. Little support is being received by 
the local works because oP the Belgian competition. 
There continues to be a good request for Stafford- 
shire marked bars, and this is the only section of 


the market which is in a good position. The price 
is £12 at works. 


Steel. 


The decrease in orders, consequent upon a world- 
wide movement in favour of a disarmament policy, 
has had a naturally adverse effect upon steel 
markets, and business in that respect shows a 
marked decline. At Sheffield, however, steel pro- 


duciion continues to expand, railway material show- 
ing some improvement, and orders for special and 
stainless steels are on a larger scale than of late. 
There is still a heavy demand for basic billets, 
but prices are being lowered in some quarters for 
soft qualities, probably as a result of rather keener 
competition from the Continent. Acid billets con- 
tinue in a depressed state, with no indication of 
improvement in sight. Prices:—Basic billets, soft, 


£6 17s. 6d.; hard, £7 12s. 6d. to £9 12s. 6d.; 
Siemens acid billets, £9 10s.; wire rods, soft basic, 
£8 10s.; hard basic, £10 15s.; acid, £12 5s. to 
£12 10s. In the tinplate market quotations are firm, 


ranging from 18s. 74d. to 19s. basis for coke quality, 
net cash, f.o.b. Wales. 


Scrap. 


Most of the markets for foundry scrap material 
at the moment report fairly satisfactory conditions, 
and on Tees-side an average tonnage is finding an 
outlet, heavy cast iron of ordinary quality making 
66s., with machinery grade at 68s. 6d. In the Mid- 
lands prices are firmly maintained for machinery 
scrap at 70s. to 72s. 6d. per ton delivered, with 
65s. for heavy cast-iron and 60s. for light cast-iron 
qualities. In Scotland, quotations also rule firm, 
machinery quality making 70s., ordinary heavy cast 
scrap 65s., and old railway-chairs 67s. 6d. to 
68s. 6d., all per ton delivered local works. 


Metals. 


Copper.—Fluctuations in warrant copper values of 
late have been mainly confined within narrow limits, 
the markets generally remaining steady on the whole, 
with buying on a somewhat restricted scale. In 
America also, although the consumption is. still 
heavy, buying has been of limited proportions of 
late. It would now appear that consumers, in 
Europe at any rate, are covered for their immediate 
requirements, and in some cases may even have 
purchased in excess of their needs in the recent rush 
which ensued when the general opinion was that a 
rising market was inevitable. 

Closing quotations are :— 

Cash.—Thursday, £73 16s. 3d. to £73 17s. 6d. ; 
Friday, £74 2s. 6d. to £74 5s.; Monday, £74 1s. 3d. 
to £74 2s. 6d.; Tuesday, £73 7s. 6d. to £73 10s. ; 
Wednesday, £73 lis. to £73 16s. 3d. 

Three Months.—Thursday, £74 8s. 9d. to £74 10s. ; 
Friday, £74 15s. to £74 16s. 3d.; Monday, 
£74 12s. 6d. to £74 13s. 9d. ; Tuesday, £73 17s. 6d. 
to £73 10s.; Wednesday, £74 3s. 9d. to £74 5s. 

Tin.—-In recent markets for standard tin condi- 
tions have remained quiet and steady, with few 
features of outstanding interest to record. Never- 
theless, the undertone of the market remains satis- 
factory, and, although a certain measure of support 
has been rendered necessary occasionally in order to 
counteract the sagging tendency of values, opinions 
with regard to the future are not unduly pessimistic. 
It would appear that, although the autumn demand 
has not yet materialised, a considerable amount of 
buying for the season’s needs will have to be made 
by both European and American consumers, as it is 
held that in neither case are they too well covered. 

Official closing’ prices :— 

Cash.—Thursday, £203 5s. to £203 7s. 6d.; 
Friday, £203 7s. 6d. to £203 10s.; Monday, 
£203 2s. 6d. to £203 5s.; Tuesday, £200 2s. 6d. to 
£200 5s.; Wednesday, £196 to £196 5s. 

Three Mouths. — Thursday, £207 7s. 6d. to 
£207 10s.; Friday, £207 7s. 6d. to £207 10s. ; Mon- 
day. £207 2s. 6d. to £207 5s. ; Tuesday, £203 7s. 6d. 
to £203 10s.; Wednesday, £200 to £200 is. 

Spelter.—Business in this section of the market 
continues without improvement, while the demand 
on home consumers’ account is still on a restricted 
scale, with values denoting some weakness from 
previous quotations. 

Daily quotations are :— 

Ordinary.—Thursday, £23 Ils. 3d.; Friday, 
£23 10s.; Monday, £23 10s. ; Tuesday. £23 12s. 6d. ; 
Wednesday, £23 13s. 9d. 

Lead.—In the market for soft foreign pig recently 
demand on prompt account has been up to the 
seasonal average, though consumption on the Con- 
tinent is somewhat below anticipation, and purchases 
are still on a restricted scale. 

Prices have been :— 

Soft Foreign (Prompt).—Thursday, £23 13s. 9d. ; 
Friday, £23 13s. 9d. ; Monday, £23 12s. 6d.; Tues- 
day, £23 12s. 6d.; Wednesday, £23 7s. 6d 
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Students’ Corner. 


Q.—What is a metalloid ? 


A.—It is considered by some that the 
only metalloid in the composition of 
cast iron is silicon. But Nuttall’s Dic- 
tionary describes the word metalloid 
as follows : ‘‘ Non-metallic — inflam- 
mable body such as sulphur and phos- 
phorus—like or resembling a metal. ’’ 
However, they are the non-metals of 
the composition. 


Q.—How do the metalloids or non-metals exist 
in the iron, including manganese ? 


A.—Phosphorus exists as phosphide 
of iron, Fe,P. It is reduced in the 
blast furnace from apatite and other 
phosphorus-bearing minerals, and com- 
bines with the iron. Sulphur exists as 
either a sulphide of iron or manganese, 
FeS or MnS. The presence of sulphur 
is partially derived from the fuel during 
smelting. Carbon exists mainly as 
free graphite in grey iron, and in white 
iron in chemical combination with the 
iron as carbide. Silicon occurs in 
association with the iron. It is reduced 
from silica in the ore during smelting. 
Manganese is hard and brittle. Its 
presence is derived from the ore. There 
may be other elements present in the 
iron not normally given in the analysis. 


Q.—Have the various constituents any influence 
upon the iron ? 


A.—They have a considerable influence 
upon the iron. The chief virtue of 
phosphorus is that it imparts fluidity 
to the iron and lowers the melting 
point. The influence of silicon is to 
promote the formation of graphitic 
carbon. In that way it indirectly softens 
the iron—-not by any virtue of its own, 
but by the formation of free graphite. 
Sulphur lowers the melting point, but 
its influence when its content is high, 
i.e., above 0.10 per cent., is to harden 
the iron. Carbon exists in two forms— 
free and combined. When free as 
graphite it is a softener; when com- 
bined as carbide it is a hardener. Man- 
ganese tends to cause the retention of 
carbon in the combined state, forming 
a double carbide. 


Clyde’s Lean Month. 


September has been a lean month for the 
Clyde shipyards as regards both launches and 
contracts. The aggregate tonnage of the vessels 
launched being only 27,960 tons gross, which is 
the smallest month’s total this» year. The 
previous lowest total was in February, 34,480 
tons. For the coming winter months the em- 
ployment outlook is not bright. A good deal of 
work remains on the stocks, but it is being 
worked off more quickly than new orders are 
being booked to fill the vacant berths, and a 
much more substantial flow of new work is 
required to maintain employment. at the present 
level. Unfortunately, for various reasons, among 
which in all probability there is the uncertainty 
engendered by the wages negotiations in the 
shipbuilding and engineering trades, new 
contracts appear to be scarcer than ever. 


THERE ARE Now 56 arc and 13 induction electric 
furnaces engaged upon the production of steel in 
Germany. The 33 which use graphite electrodes 
use 16.3 Ibs. per ton when working with cold 
material—a figure which we believe to be higher 
than that considered as normal for Great 


Britain. 
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STERLIN 


ROLLED STEEL 
Moulding Boxes 
FOR THE MODERN FOUNDRY 


Lightness and ease of handling, robust construction, 
accuracy and durability are the paramount essentials of 
the modern moulding box. 


These qualities are solidly built into all STERLING 
ROLLED STEEL MOULDING BOXES. 


They are made to suit your exact requirements, drilled 
to suit your existing _— plates, and fitted with bars 
when required to conform to your patterns. 


Many of the largest and most up-to-date foundries 


in this Country and Abroad are completely equipped with 
STERLING BOXES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 37. 


_ STERLING FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES LTD. 


London Office : BEDFORD Telephone: 3345 BEDFORD. 
T. : “STERF BEDFORD.” 

13, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Code WESTE N UNION. 
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COPPER. 
« 4 

Electrolytic 84 uv O 
Sheets 
India ee .. 9610 0 
Wire bars .. oe -- 8412 6 

Do. Oct. .. ee -. 8412 6 

Do. Nov... we 4613 6 
Ingot bars .. 
H.C. wire rods “ .. 8610 0 
Off. av. cash, September... 75 6 91: 

Do. 3 mths.,September 7519 4! 

Do., Sttimnt., September 75 7 14 

Do., Electro, September 8412 9! 


Do., B.S., September .. 7918 1} 


Do. wire bars, September 84 18 4 
Aver. spot price, copper, Se Pt. 75 6 91 
Solid drawn tubes ° 
Brazed tubes .. bd. 

BRASS. 
Solid drawn tubes .. 123d. 
Brazed tubes 149d. 
Rods, drawn 12$d. 
Rods, extd. or rlld. 
Sheets to 10 w.g. 
Wire 1lid. 
Yellow metal rods. . 8d. 
Do. 4 x 4 Squares S8$d. 
Do. 4 x 3 Sheets 9d. 
TIN. 
Standard cash 19% 0 0 
Three months . 200 0 0 
English - 196 10 0 
Bars. 201 15 O 
Straits 204 12 6 
Australian - 202 12 6 
tern 210 5 0 
Banca 
Off. av. cash, Se pte mber .. 204 18 9 

Do., 3 mths., September 208 17 8° 

Do., Sttlmt., September 204 18 53 
Aver. spot, September 204 18 9 

SPELTER. 
Remelted .. oe - 2 00 
Hard 20 0 0 
Electro 99. 9 ee 6 
Zinc dust (Nom.) 34 10 0 
Zinc ashes .. 
Off. aver., Septe mber 24 8 1l} 
Aver., spot, September .. 24 4 2 
LEAD. 
Englis .. 2415 0 
Off. Septe mber .. 23 11 5h 
Average spot, September 23 11 1} 
ZINC SHEETS, &c. 
Zinc sheets, English -- 3215 0 

Do. V.M. ex-whf. -- 3112 6 
Rods -- 38 00 
Boiler plates. -- 2910 0 
Battery plates 30 0 0 

ANTIMONY. 
Special brands, Eng. - 5000 
Chin ese O60 @ 
Crude ae -» Nominal 
QUICKSILVER. 

Quicksilver ee 2 5&5 O 
FERRO-ALLOYS AND 
STEEL-MAKING METALS. 

Ferro-silicon— 

25%, ee 715 0 

45 12 0 0 

15% 19 10 0 
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WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT. 


erro-vanadium— 
35 /50% 
Ferro-moly bdenum— 


12/10 ib. Va. 


70/75% c. free 4/- lb. Mo. 
Ferro-titanium— 

Ferro-phosphorus, 20/25% .. £16 0 0 
Ferro-tungsten— 

80/85%, c. fr. ew 3/3 Ib. 
Tungsten metal 

98 /99% 3/64 Ib. 
Ferro-chrome— 

2/4% car. £32 10 

4/6% car. 0 

6/8% car. £2216 

8/10% car. . £22 0 0 
Ferro-chrome— 

Max. 2% car. . £33 0 0 

Max. 1% car. -. £37 12 6 

Max. 0.70% car. -- £40 0 0 

70%, carbonless .. 1/- |b. 
Nickel—99% cubes, or pellets £175 : 0 
Ferro-cobalt .. 9/41 
Aluminium 98/99% . oe £95 ‘0 
Metallic chromium— 

96 /98%, 2/6 Ib. 
Ferro-manganese (net)— 

76 /80% loose £1315 0 

76/80% packed .. £1415 0 

76/80%, export -. £14 0 0 
Metallic manganese— 

94/96%, carbonless 1/6 lb. 


Per ton unless otherwise stated. 


HIGH-SPEED TOOL STEEL. 


Finished bars, 14% tungsten £0 2 
Finshed bars, 18% tungsten £0 2 
Per lb. net, d/d buyers’ works. 
Fxtras— 
Rounds and — 3 in. 


and over 4d. lb. 
Rounds and squares, under 

$ in. to } in. 3d. Ib. 
Do., under } in. to 3, in... 1/-Ib. 
Flats, sin. din. to under 

lin. x jin... 
Do., under $ in. x hi in. 1/- Ib. 
Bevels of approved sizes 

and sections 6d. tb. 


Bars cut to length, 10% ex extra 


SCRAP. 

South Wales— £e d. £ s. 
Heavy steel - 3 15 
Bundled steel and 

shrngs. 310 Oto3 14 
Mixed iron and 

steel 3 7 6to3 10 
Heavy castiron .. eee 
Good machinery for 

foundries oe 3 O 

Cleveland— 

Heavy steel 3 6 
Steel turnings oe 2 16 
Cast iron borings .. 215 
Heavy forge ee 317 
W.I. piling scrap .. 88 
Cast-iron scrap 3 6 6to 3 8 

Lancashire— 

Cast-iron scrap 3 2 6 to 3 10 
Hvy. wrought ° 
Steel turnings 217 

Scotland— 

Heavy steel 15 


3 
Cast-iron borings .. 
Wrought-iron piling -- 319 
Heavy machinery - 38 


London—Merchants’ buying prices 


delivered yard. 

-- 43 0 
(less usual draft 
Tea lead .. 
Zinc 16 10 
New aluminium cuttings .. 68 0 
Braziery copper .. oo 6 
Gunmetal oe - 59 0 
Hollow pewter ee -- 160 0 
Shaped black pewter -. 106 0 


0 
9 


a2oo @0 © of 


PIG-IRON. 
(f.o.t. unless otherwise stated.) 
N.E. Coast— 


Foundry No. 1 75/- 
Foundry No. 3 72/6 
Foundry No. 4 71/6 


Forge No. 4 we 7i/- 


Hematite No. 1 77/- 
Hematite M/Nos. .. 76/6 
N.W. Coast— 
Hem. M/Nos. d/d Glas. .. 88/- 
»  d/d Birm. .. 94/6 
Midlands— 
Staffs.common* .. 
» No. 4 forge* 75/6 
» No.3 fdry*. 79/6 
hrops. basic 
» Cold blast, ord. — 
» rolliron 
Northants forge* .. 71/- 
fdry. No. 3* es 75/- 
Derbyshire forge* .. os 74/6 
fdry. No.3* 78/6 
” basic* 
*d/d Black Country dist. 
Scotland— 
Foundry No. 1 78/6 
” No. 3 76/- 
Hem. M/Nos. 80/- 
Sheffield (d/d district)— 
Derby forge oe 69/6 
»  fdry. No.3 73/6 
Lines. forge 73/- 
»  fdry. No.3 77/- 
E.C. hematite 87/6 
W.C. hematite 89/6 
Lincs. (at 
Forge No. 4 
Foundry No.3... 
Basic ae 
Lancashire (d/d eq. Man. ae 
Derby forge 
ee Ti 
Northants foundry No. 


Dalzell, No 3 (special to 105/- 
Summerlee, No. 93 /- 
Glengarnock, No. 3 


Gartsherrie, No. 3 .. 93/- 
Monkland, No. 3 93 /- 
Shotts, No. 3 93 /- 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL. 
Usual District deliveries for iron ; delivered 
consumers’ station for steel. 


Iron— £ d. s. d. 
Bars (cr.)nom. .. -- 1015 0 
Nut bolt iron 9 9 Oto 5 0 
Hoo Il Otoll 10 
Marked bars (Staffs) f.o.t. 12 0 0 
Gasstrip .. 11 0 Otoll 10 0 
Bolts and nuts, jin.x4in. 15 5 0 

Steel— 

Ship plates 812 6to817 6 
Boiler plts. 912 6tol010 0 
Chequer plts. 10 12 6 
Angles “a 8 2 6 
Tees 9 2 6 
Joists 8 2 6 
Rounds and squares, 3 in. 
to 9 2 6 
Rounds 3i in. to in. 
(Untested) os 8 0 0 
and upwards 
Flats, over5in.wideandup 8 7 6 
Flats, 5 in. to 1} in. oo tHSs 
Rails, heavy oe - 810 0 
Fishplates ee 1210 0 
Black sheets, 24g. 105 0to1010 0 
Galv.cor.shts., 24g. 13 5 Oto 13 10 0 
Galv. fencing - wire 8g. plain 12 0 0 
Billets, soft 6 5 0615 0 
Billets, hard 710 0t08 0 0 
Sheet bars 6 5 0 
Tin bars 6 5 0 


OctToBER 3, 1929. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE. 


Ler ib, basis, 


Strip ee ee 1/4 
Sheet to 10 ee ee 1/5 
Wire oe ee 1/6} 
Rods oe 1/5 
Tubes 1/9} 
Castings .. 1/4 
Delivery 3 cwt. free. 
10% phos. cop. £40 above B.S. 
15% phos. cop. £50 above B.S. 
Phosphor tin (5%) £30 above 
price of English ingots. 
C. CiirForp & Son, 
NICKEL SILVER, &c. 
per lb. 
Ingots for raising 10d. to 1/4 
Rolled— 
To 9 in. wide 1/4 to 1/10 
To 12 in. wide ++ 1/4} to 1/10} 
To 15 in. wide +. 1/44 to 1/10} 
To 18 in. wide -. 1/5 tol/ll 
To 21 in. wide -- 1/5$ to 1/11} 
To 25 in. wide 1/6 to 2/- 


Ingots for spoons and forks 10d. to 1/6} 


Ingots rolled to spoon size 1/1 to 1/9} 
Wire round— 
3/0to1l0G. .. 1/7} to 2/2} 


with extras according to gauge. 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL. 
At Pittsburgh unless otherwise stated. 


Dols, 

No. 2X foundry, Phila. .. 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, Valley 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Birm. 14.50 
Basic 20.26 
Bessemer .. 20.76 
Malleable .. 20.76 
Grey forge . 19.76 
-mang. 80% d/d 105.00 
O.-h. rails, h’y at mill 43.00 
Bessemer billets .. 35.00 
O.-h. billets oe 35.00 
O.-h. sheet bars .. 35.00 
Wire rods ae 42.00 
Cents. 

Iron bars, Phila. .. 2.12 
Steel bars 1.95 
Tank plates 1.95 
Beams, etc. 1.90 
Skelp, grooved steel 1.90 
Skelp, sheared steel 1.90 
Steel hoops 2.20 
Sheets, black, No. 24 2.85 
Sheets, galv., No. 24 3.50 
Sheets, blue — No. 13 2.35 
Wire nails. . 2.45 
Plain wire. 2.40 
Barbed wire, galv. 3.20 
Tinplates, 100 lb. box $5.35 


COKE (at 


furnace ee 21, |- to 22/- 
Durham and North. 
» foundry ad 
» furnace > 
Midlands, foundry 
on furnace 21/6 ond up 
TINPLATES, 
f.o.b. Bristol Channel ports. 
LC. Cokes .. 20x14 box 18/9 
oe 19/6 
as — 34/- 
22/73 
183x14 ,, 16/- 
Terneplates.. - 28x20 33/6 per 
box basis f.o.b. 
SWEDISH CHARCOAL IRON & STEEL. 
-iron . £6 Oto £710 0 
Bars, hammered, 
basis -- £1710 Oto£18 10 0 
Bars and nail- 
rods, rolled, 
basis £1515 Oto £1615 0 
Blooms -- £10 0 Oto£l2 0 0 
Keg steel .. £32 0 Oto £33 0 0 
Faggot steel £20 0 Oto £% 0 0 
Bars and rods 
dead soft, steel £11 0 Oto£l4 0 0 


All per English ton, f.o.b. Gothenburg. 


Gas 
We 
Sey 
Oct 
189 
189 
: 190 
190 
190 
190 
190 
‘ 190 
190 
190 
190 
190 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
192 
192 
192 
192 
192 
192 
192 
192 
192 


929. 


b. basis, 


ro ro row tore 


to 
o 
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TUBES AND FITTINGS. Electrolytic Copper. Tin (English ingots). Spelter (ordinary). 
Over }in. up to 6 in. , £ s. d. £s. d. £8. d. 
bes. Fittings. Sept. 26 .. 84 5 ONo change Sept. 26 .. 20215 Odec. 25/- Sept. 26 .. 2311 S3dec. 6/3 
Weter.. .. -- -- , 3 .. 50, » 30 .. 20215 Ode. 5- 30 2310 O No change 
Steam .. 574% 373% Oct. .. 8315 Odec. Oct. 1 19915 0 ,, G6O- Oct. 1 2312 6 ine. 2/6 
rd Copper (cash). Standard Tin (cash). Zine Sheets (English). Lead (English). 
Sept. 26 -- 7316 3dec. 3/9 Sept. 26 .. 203 5 Odec. 27/6 Sept. 26 .. 32 15 Odec. 10/- Sept. 26... 25 0 O No change 
» 27 74 2 6 ine ss @ 26 , Ms.» 
AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF UNMARKED BARS (SOUTH STAFFS). 
| wm | | | June Jul Au | sept Oct Nov. Dec Yearly 
€6 4 TS £s. d. 4. 4 £s. 4. & 4. 
1397 x 6 0 0 650/650; 650| 650 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 3 9 
1898 ° 6 0 0 61: 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 65 0 610 0 610 0 6 211 
1899 ° oe 610 0 615 0 615 0 | 615 0 | 700 70 0 710 0 710 0 810 0 9 0 0 900 910 0 71211 
1900 ° ae 10 0 0 1010 0 1010 0 | 1010 0 1015 0 1015 0 10 5 0 10 5 O 10 5 0 910 0 815 0 815 0 10 1 8 
1901 ® és 8 0 0 710 0 | 72 @ } 7 00 | 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 615 0 | 615 0 615 0 615 0 617 11 
1902 . - 7 eo 8 % 610 0 | 615 0 615 0 615 0 610 0 610 0 615 0 615 0 615 0 610 0 610 0 613 4 
1903 . ne 610 0 | 610 0 | 610 0 610 0 | 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 6 7 0 6 5 0 69 4 
1904 ° an 6 5 0 | 650; 65 90 650 , 610 0 6 4 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 00 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 211 
1905 ° oe 6 5 0 | 650, 600 | 517 6 515 0 515 0 515 0 515 0 6 0 0 6 5 0 615 0 615 0 6 1 
1906 ° os 700 Biamea sk A 75 0 617 6 615 0 612 6 610 0 610 0 612 6 616 3 73 9 617 8& 
1907 73021378506 | 75 0 77 6 7 5 0 7 7 6 7 7 6 7 6 0 7 611 
1908 ° - | 72 6 i tes 700/700); #615 0 6 7 6 6 5 0 6 2 6 6 2 6 6 2 6 6 2 6 6 0 0 610 0 
1909 ‘ “a 600 | 600 | 6 0 0 517 6 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 517 6 600 626 6 2 6 517 6 519 94 
1910 ° -- | 6 2 6 63 4; 676); 67 6 6 7 6 6 7 6 6 6 6 6 5 0 65 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 7 
1911 ‘ wt £620) 286 650; 65 90 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 610 0 612 6 616 6 670 
1912 ° oe I 618 9 | 7 110 | ee 78 9 | 718 0 8 0 7 8 2 6 8 3 6 8 5 0 8 6 3 .F 8 8 9 717 0 
1913 ° -- | 811 6 | 810 7} 810 0 | 8 8 If 8 2 0 8 0 0 717 6 711 6 78 9 7 5 6 618 1 617 6 716 9 
1914 os 617 6 615 612 6 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 7 11 10} 8 00 712 6 7 2 6 
1915 i i 1019 2 | 1112 6 | 1118 1113 9 1114 3 12 110 13 9 10 6 0 
1916 ° sok (oe 1310 8 | 1312 9 | 1315 0 | 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 | 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 13 3 OF 
1917 . $e | 1315 0 | 1315 0 13 15 O 1315 0 | 1315 O 13 15 0 1315 0 | 1315 0 | 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 13 156 O 1315 0 
1918 ° -| 616 0 | 1317 3 | 1317 6 | 1817 6 | 1317 6 1317 6 1317 6 | 1415 0 1415 0 1415 0 1415 0 1415 0 14 4 5} 
1919 ° | 1510 0 1465 0 | 1715 0 | 1715 0 | 2015 0 | 21 0 0 21 0 0 | 2 00 22 0 0 22 00 22 7 6 2212 6 20 1 8 
1920 ° | 24 7 6 | 2410 0 | 2510 0 |; 2710 0 | 29 5 0 31 0 0 3110 0 | 3110 0 3110 0 3110 0 3110 0 29 7 6 29 1 8 
1921 ° | 2617 3 300); 200; 2200; 19 0 O 18 56 0 146600 | 1400 1514 0 14 0 0 13 6 8 13 00 19 4 5 
1922 ° 13 00; 12 3 9 1114 0 | 1111103) 11 5 O ll 3 6 Beseinmse¢ 10 17 2} 1016 3 10 13 0 10 12 6 11 7 O8 
1923 ° |} 1016103; 11 3 14; 12 2 6 laws! Bu sé 12213 ] 1115 11¢ 1115 0 1115 0 | 1115 0 1213 6 12 3 11 18 10 
1924 ° |} 12 9 6 | 1210 0 1210 0 | 1215 7%| 1217 6 1217 6 | 1217 6 | 1217 6 1217 6 | 1214 0 1212 6 1212 6 1214 3 
1925 ° i} Wit 6; Wi 6 1212 6 | 1212 6 | 1212 6 12276) 1276) 12 7 6 12 46 | 1118 6 1113 9 1113 0 12 6 2 
1926 nse 11 3 9 ll 3 9 11 56 0 | 12 00 13 0 «0 ad 1576 1219 0 12 0 2 
1927 ° | 12 6 8 | 12 26 1114 0 11 0 0 | 1018 9 10 13 6 1012 6 | 10 5 O 916 0 915 0 913 9 912 9 10 14 2 
1928 . 912 6 | 912 6 | 911 0 | 910 0 98 4 9 5 0 950; 950 9 5 0 9 5 0 9 3 6 913 970 
1929 ° 900 926 9 5 7 9 9 43) 910 0 917 6 10 2 6 10 2 6 10 2 6 | _ _ — 


* No quotations available owing to strike. 


WILLIAM JACKS COMPANY, 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


COPPER, TIN, LEAD, SPELTER, ANTIMONY, CHROME ORE. 


SCOTCH, MIDDLESBRO’, HEMATITE, BASIC, SPECIALS, &c. 


18, BENNETTS HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


JACKS COMPANY, 


ST. VINCENT PLACE, 2ETLAND ROAD, 


GLASGOW. 


1/4 
1/6} 
1/5 
1/4 4 
3.8. 
ve 
or Ib. 
to 1/4 
o 1/10 
0 1/10} 
1/10} 
1/11 
to 1/11} 
to 2/- 
to 1/6} 
to 1/94 
to 2/24 
uge. 
EEL. 
stated. 
Dols, 
21.26 
18.50 
14.50 
20.26 a 
20.76 ie 
20.76 
19.76 
105.00 
43.00 
be 
: 
= 
- to 22/- EE 
18/9 
37/6 
27/6 
19/6 
= 3 
22/74 | 
18 10 0 4 
16 15 0 | J 
12 0 0 
33 0 0 
24 
then burg. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. MACHINERY. NOTICE. 
ln tien TANTED, Cupola Hoist, with or without CITY OF LONDON. 
Notice. W Staging.—Box 334, Offices of THE ——— 
Small Advertisements in this section of the Founpry Trapr Jovrnar, 49, Wellington THE SIR JOHN CASS TECHNICAL 
Journal are accepted at the prepaid rate Street. Strand, London, W.C.2. INSTITUTE. 
of por line, & line im capitals Jewry Street, Aldgate, E.C.3. 
6 W ANTED, several Britannia Jolt Ram 
counting two, average ener eed ‘ Moulding Machines in good condition; FOUNDRY EDUCATION. 
Minimum charge for one insertion 3/-. state size of table and prices.—Box 336, Offices Special Courses in 
(A remittance should accompany instructions.) of THe Founpry Trapve Journat, 49, Welling- FOUNDRY WORK. FOUNDRY 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. METALLURGY \ 
SITUATIONS VAC WANTED. . and allied subjects are provided for those en- 
ORKING Machine Moulder Charge-hand CRANE WEIGHING MACHINES. gaged in Engineering and Foundry Work and = 
~ Be those interested in the production of all classes 
; for Cast Iron Foundry wanted ; used to l-ton Denison Suspended Conne Weigher, £12. of Castings. 
Bonvillain Hydraulic and Pneumatic Squeese 2-ton Denison Suspended Crane Weigher, £18. eae 
Mouiding Machines; must be able to keep up 16-ton Denison Suspended Weigher, £40. Sees. for Teeien Siidiein— 
output and get results from labour; mechanics 30-ton Railway Truck W: eighbridge, £250. One Evening per Week: 20s. per Session 
attend machines and modern sand-handling (September June) 
plant.—Write fully, stating experience, wages A. Hammonp, 14, ‘Australia Road, —_. Two Evenings per Week: 35s per Session ‘ 
required, age, and whether in employment, to _ = agai (September te June) 
Box 338, Offices of Tue Founpry Trave Students under 18 years of age are admitted at 
JourNAL, 49, Wellington Street, Strand, GAND MIXERS.—New and _ Secondhand. yo 
London, W.C.2. Ask us to quote.—W. per Com- 
PANY, LimiTeD, Prospect Works, Hawksley 
WANTED, Works Manager for Motor | Avenue, ‘Shettela 
Cylinder Foundry in Midlands.—Apply, P 
stating age, full details of experience and 
peers and salary required, to Box 328, Green's CUPOLETTE, unused, £24, PUBLICATION. 
Offices of Toe Founpry Trape Journat, 49, “Whitin (J ‘k é CUPOLA 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. — RYLAND'S DIRECTORY of the Coal, Iron, 
AGENCY Steel, Metal, Engineering, 
1 a ardware and Allied Trades. 1930 edition in 
A. Hammon, Australia Road, Slough. course of preparation. Advertisement rates 
FIRM of Bronze and Iron Founders sent on request.—INDUSTRIAL NEWSPAPERS, 
specialising in Architectural and Decora- RICHARDS 5-{t. Vertical ar and Turn- Lrp., 49, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
tive Castings desires to appoint agent on com- ing Mills, arranged for motor-drive through W.C.2. 
mission basis; one with a good connection gear-box; without motor. 
amongst users of fine-faced castings up to DEFRIES 34-in. Swing Vertical Boring and MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 cwts.—-Box 340, Offices of Tue Founpry Turning Mill. with 30 in. dia. table. 
_— “or 49, Wellington Street, Strand, ARCHDALE 4-ft. Radial Drilling and Tap- R: AMMING GANISTER.—Lowest prices from 
zondon, W.C.2. ping Machine, all gear, s.p.d. ES 
CORONA 3-it. Ball-bearing High-speed Sensi- marscan, Lowick, Kettering. 
tive Radial Drill, spindle 1 in. dia. 
PROPERTY. Seven 20-in. x 10-in. STONE-BREAKERS, by ‘Phone: 287 SLOUGH 
Hadfields, Marsdens, Goodwin Barsby, etc., all 
q ready for prompt despatch and work. 
Ten 16-in. x 8-in. and 16-in. x 9-in. STONE- TABOR 
. BREAKERS, by Baxters, Broadbents, Mars- 
” 
145,000 Sq. Ft. of SHOPPING dens, etc. C 
ani ECONOMIC ”’ BOILER, 14 ft. 0 in. x SHOCKLESS MA HINES - 
8 ft. 0 in., re-i 140 lbs. pressure, y 
__ SIDING CONNECTIONS 8” Plain jolter, 51” X42” table. 1 
with L.M. & S. and L. & N.E. Rlys. One CAST-IRON TANK, about 30 ft. long 13” Plain jolter, 76” 52” table. _. £140 
WELL-BUILT & COMMODIOUS OFFICES x 9 ft. wide x 7 ft. deep, metal about 3 in. x Ager i I 
Gell whale or lets to or thick, capacity about 11,800 galls. 24” x 48” Portable turnover jolter £138 
for Manufacturers. abl iy -_" hydraulically tested to 360 Ibs. 30” x 40” Turnover jolter, 20” draw .. £140 
Apply— (ASK FOR “ ALBION” MACHINERY 
THOS: W. WARD, LTD., CATALOGUE.) “ ADAPTABLE ™ machine, standard type .. £15 
ALBION WORKS, "SHEFF IELD. THOS: W. WARD, LTD., LARGEST STOCK OF FOUNDRY PLANT IN 
N ODERN ; FOUNDRY, Trafford is own ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. ENGLAN). PLEASE SEND FOR LISTS. 
railway sidings, warehouse, packing 
room; fine offices, centrally heated; all one 5-TON ‘GEARED FOUNDRY LADLE, by BUY FROM ME AND SAVE MONEY 
storey and easily adaptable; cost £20,000 in .Thwaites; in excellent condition; price G 
1921, price £2,000, including two 4-ft. modern £30, f.o.r.—For further particulars, photo- Avex. HAMMOND, — 
cupolas and steel chimney.—F. 8S. ArRey, graph, etc., write Box 322, Offices of THE 
EntwistLeE & Company, 10, Norfolk Street, Founpry Trape Journat, 49, Wellington 14, AUSTRALIA ROAD, SLOUGH I 
Manchester. Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. P 
I 
66 99 
nam 
a el Pain 
eB Whether the Buildings round your Foundry are showing Signs ‘ 
is} of Corrosion or not “NONACIL” sparsely applied will 
prolong their life enormously—The Finished Effect is Most 
Pleasing—and with its High Covering Factor the Prices ' 
PLEASE WRITE TO: 
PEASE & PARTNERS, LTD. - DARLINGTON 
Telephone : 2630 Darlington. Telegrams : “‘ Pease, Darlington.’’ 
SSNS 


j 


